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Publisher’s Foreword 


While close quarter battle (CQB) techniques did not originate in 
any single time or place, the trenches of France in World War I un- 
doubtedly were a vast proving ground for many CQB techniques that 
included the pistol and the rifle with bayonet attached. This was the 
environment in which Leonard Hector Grant-Taylor, a British Army 
officer, was trained to fight and instruct others. During World War II 
Grant-Taylor specialized in teaching tactics for the .455 Webley re- 
volver, Colt 1911 .45 ACP pistol, Enfield rifle with bayonet, and 
Thompson submachine gun. His success as an instructor kept him 
busy—he even took part in operations with the men he had trained. 
No doubt this enabled him to refine the techniques he taught. 

Compared to those of his contemporaries W.E. Fairbairm and 
E.A. Sykes, Grant-Taylor’s impressive achievements have gone 
mostly undocumented. There were a few manuals that documented 
the methods and techniques taught by Grant-Taylor, but this is the 
best known. Entitled The Palestine Police Force Close Quarter Bat- 
tle: Revolvers, Automatics, and Submachine Guns, it is more com- 
monly known as The Palestine Police Force Manual. A compilation 
of lessons taught by Grant-Taylor at the Middle East School of Small 
Arms in the early 1940s to members of the Palestine Police Force 
and other units in the Middle East, this manual was not written by 
Grant-Taylor. Rather it was compiled from notes taken by one of his 
students, G.A. Broadhead, a superintendent of the Palestine Police 
Force. It was deemed of such high quality that it was then printed 
and issued as an official manual of the Palestine Police Force in 
1943. Only a small number of copies were ever created for internal 
use, and just a handful have survived. 


As you can see from reading this manual, Grant-Taylor’s Pales- 
tine close quarter battle course included not only physical techniques 
but also instruction in how to develop a survival mind-set, control 
fear, and instill supreme confidence in the individuals taking the 
course. It also taught instructors how to impart knowledge and skills 
more effectively. In self-protection circles today, these techniques are 
part and parcel of modern training; at the time this manual was writ- 
ten, however, these concepts were revolutionary. 

Although this manual was intended as a course of police tactics, 
elements of Grant-Taylor’s wartime military training can be seen 
throughout. For example, although Grant-Taylor’s emphasis is not on 
killing, he does instruct the trainee in the mind-set of shooting to kill 
if necessary and, above all, of doing what is required to come out 
alive in any armed encounter—the same lessons emphasized in his 
military training. 

The technique of unsighted aiming, or “point shooting,” is often 
thought to have been the creation of Fairbairn and Sykes. However, 
the techniques of the “iron finger” and that of “squeezing the or- 
ange” derive in part from Grant-Taylor’s training during World War 
I. Certainly at a cursory glance, the “vertical raise” and the “fighting 
crouch” appear pure Fairbairn-Sykes instruction, but it is evident 
that Grant-Taylor added to this instruction from his own experience. 

The holistic method of being able to fire a pistol with either hand 
is still a neglected topic in firearms circles to this day. You don’t 
have to think hard to imagine situations in which position or injury 
may force the nondominant hand to be the one that fires. In such 
cases, the shooter who cannot fire proficiently with both hands is 
often the one who is mentioned in the obituaries. Grant-Taylor’s in- 
struction for using two handguns at once shows how a trainee can ef- 
fectively double not only his firepower but also his chances of 
surviving an armed encounter. 

Battle tactics and room-clearance drills weren’t commonly 
taught to troops back then, but Grant-Taylor had experience in both 
from his trench-clearing drills. Further, his thoughts on “‘apprecia- 
tion, domination, and culmination” are as valid now as they were 
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when first written. Such seemingly minor tips as ensuring that the 
gun is fully loaded before action, making certain that one’s eyes are 
accustomed to the light (or lack thereof), and preparing oneself to 
react properly to surprise are worth their weight in gold—and found 
in very few other manuals of the time. Grant-Taylor’s “General Hints 
for the Police Personnel” section shows an in-depth appreciation of 
law enforcement trainees, just as his advice for instructors through- 
out the work demonstrates a thorough knowledge of police trainers. 

From reading this manual, it is evident that Grant-Taylor had 
input from Fairbairn and Sykes. The late Peter Robins opined that 
Grant-Taylor was one of the original 12 instructors taught at Auchin- 
raith House by Fairbairn and Sykes in 1940. Although only two of 
the 12 have been positively identified, and Grant-Taylor is not one of 
them, I believe that Robins was right. Clues from Grant-Taylor’s 
method of instruction strongly suggest it. 

Shooting from behind cover was not a new topic when this man- 
ual first appeared, but some of the pictures inside appear to be almost 
perfect duplicates of those in Fairbairn and Sykes’ Shooting to Live. 
Plus, the technique of drawing a firearm while falling to the prone 
position has long been known as a favorite of Sykes. Also we know 
that the restraints, disarms, and blows contained in the latter pages of 
this manual were techniques taught by Fairbairn and Sykes in their 
earliest wartime programs at Inverailort, Scotland. 

Some of these techniques were later discarded or replaced by oth- 
ers as the war progressed. Pistol work aside, certain physical tech- 
niques shown in this manual (such as the “hogtie” and the various 
edge-of-the-hand blows) were taught throughout the war by close 
combat instructors. Other such techniques as the “grapevine” and the 
“rock crusher” ceased to be commonly taught after the early months of 
1942. That in itself is a clue that Grant-Taylor received his training 
prior to that. 

Concerning Grant-Taylor himself, we know that he rejoined the 
armed forces in late 1940 and that he was a member of Special Oper- 
ations Executive (SOE) at least four months before either Sykes or 
Fairbairn signed up. In fact, Grant-Taylor had already left for the 
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Middle East by then. The odds, therefore, are very much in favor of 
his being an original member of the instructor cadre at Auchinraith. 

The two pistol-disarming techniques were also taught at In- 
verailort. Later changed, they appear to be variants of the technique in 
Fairbairn’s All-In Fighting 1942 (“Disarming from Behind,” Figures 
131-133). The Palestine Police Force Manual, however, shows that 
Grant-Taylor not only kept the original techniques for both frontal and 
rear disarms, but also that he made them less than lethal by removing 
the finishing “Chin Jab” technique. His replacing the original disarms 
with another less-lethal blow of his own choosing is another indica- 
tion that this manual was designed for police rather than military use. 

Thus, it is apparent that Grant-Taylor’s program of instruction 
reflects not only influences from Fairbairn and Sykes but also those 
from his own experience and thinking. 

As an instructional vehicle, The Palestine Police Force Manual 
is very clear in its aims and its versatility. It could be used as both 
an aide-mémoire for persons who had attended the course and a 
workbook for those who were trying to teach themselves these 
methods. For the latter, I believe the lessons he taught in the 1940s 
are still applicable today. 

I would like to thank Jonny Brathen, James Farthing, and Mika 
Soderman, who helped me with my research this project, as well as 
Paul J. Gerasimezyk, Mark Gittins, Clint Sporman, Richard G., and 
KV for their contributions. 


—Phil Matthews (“The Bristol Bloke’), 2008 
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FOREWORD. 


In welcoming the production of this valuable handbook on close 
quarter battle tactics, I should like to pay my tribute to the expert In- 
structor whose services I was able to procure as the result of for tu- 
itous circumstance. 

I was dining at the King David Hotel in circumstances of exquisite 
boredom and took the oppor tunity during the after dinner period of 
desultory conversation to seize upon an old acquaintance w ho was 
seated with a friend in a far corner of the lounge. I was introduced to 
the latter as Major Grant-Taylor and was told he had just completed a 
course of instruction of the Arab Legion in close quarter battle tactics. 

It needed only a few moments conversation to convince me that here 
was a man of burning enthusiasms and a master of the arts. 

An immediate application for his services met with an early response. 

Seldom has it been my pleasure to listen to an Instuctor who com- 
bined, within the short space of his lectures, to impress on his pupils the 
essentials of his subject together with the means of applying theory to 
the practical art of accomplishment. 

We owe Major Grant-Taylor a debt of gratitude and his pupils have 
added yet another essential police quality to their already lage store of 
knowledge in the maintenance of law and order. 


A. SAUNDERS, 
Inspector-General. 
Jerusalem, 
30th January, 1943. 


PREFACE. 


This handbook is primarily intended for the use of instructors. It 
has been evolved and compiled from the somewhat painstaking notes 
of certain men of the Palestine Police who have themselves passed 
through the course of instruction and in its present fom it is the direct 
outcome of a series of courses undergone by these men. 

Its object is to bring to those w ho have, through no fault of their 
own, hitherto been unable to acquire that kno wledge in the use of re- 
volvers, pistols and sub-machine guns which is so essential to the police, 
both civil and military, and to other well defined bodies who, in war, 
have to face the realities of close quarter battle. 

On the instructional side of this work there have been two schools 
of thought, the first of which would cling steadfastly to target shoot- 
ing methods which might be considered old fashioned and very much 
out of date in conditions of modem warfare and police work in Occu- 
pied Territories. The other school insists that only the very latest meth- 
ods of close quarter work within limited boundaries, such as street 
fighting and raiding rooms, is necessar y. This book aims at coordi - 
nating the two schools and primarily insists upon the very latest meth- 
ods which can be adapted from the w ork of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation with its valuable lessons of gangsterdom and the latest 
experiences of civil and military police under conditions of warfare. 
But it does not disregard the very valuable principles of the oldtime pi- 
oneers which can be brought to bear in conditions of w ar with the 
probability of lessening the risk of casualties while still achieving its 
object of destruction. That is to say, men should be taught that these 
weapons are capable of long distance effects, such as sniping from be- 
hind cover and concentrated fire upon a strongpoint, which will re- 
duce, if not eliminate, casualties w hilst still achieving the desired 
object. It has not been fully realized, as very many things about these 
weapons are not fully realized, that the revolver and automatic pistols 
are capable of definite destructive work at surprisingly long ranges. 
The practices, therefore, in this handbook will endea vor to show the 
desirability of coordinating the two forms of instruction whilst keep- 


ing long distance deliberate work subservient to the needs of modern 
close quarter battle and within its proper proportions. 

The work which this handbook endeavours to portray has been en- 
thusiastically embraced by officers and men of the Palestine Police and 
other Units in the Middle East, and this has ony been made possible by 
the more than generous cooperation of those self same of ficers and 
men. I have to acknowledge with deep gratitude the ever ready and 
willing help of Major A. Saunders (C.M.G. O.B.E. M.C.), Inspector- 
General of the Palestine Police, who throughout has directed and en- 
couraged my activities. I similarly wish to pay grateful tribute to 
Captain R.W.H. Ballantine, Deputy Inspector-General, to Mr. M. J. Mc- 
Connell, Assistant Inspector-General, to Mr. A. F. Giles, Assistant In- 
spector-General, C.I.D., and to Mr. J. Munro, Superintendent, who at all 
times have gone out of their way to afford me any help or assistance I 
might have required. 

The compilation of this book is the work of Mr. G.A. Broadhead, 
Deputy Superintendent, who has with most commendab le industry 
sifted and sorted the mass of notes, lectures and r unning commen- 
taries until a shipshape book was forthcoming. Without his work this 
handbook would not have appeared and I ackno wledge most grate- 
fully his untiring efforts for the work of the gun. 

It is hoped that instr uctors and others will derive that guidance 
which it is most earnestly intended to give, based upon the simplest of 
principles and that all that it is necessary for the gunman to know is to 
“Squeeze the Orange” and “You Can’t Miss.” 

H. G.-T. 
Jerusalem, 28.1.43. 
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PRELIMINARY LECTURE. 


“This preliminary lecture aims at discussing with y ou the basic 
principles of gunplay as applied to small ar ms in modern warfare at 
close quarters. The basic principles apply equally well to an-armed po- 
lice force, such as the Palestine Police Force, though the circumstances 
under which they are put into effect may differ considerably from those 
of warfare.” 

“By the term ‘small arms’ I refer to revolvers automatic pistols, 
Thompson submachine guns, and rifles when used in the close quar 
ter battle.” 

“During the past twenty or so years, civilization may be said to 
have progressed rapidly backwards. From the static trench warfare pre- 
vailing during the last World War we have gone back to the da ys, 
though perhaps less the chivalry, when knights of old met in individ- 
ual combat. Instead of horses and men dressed in coats of amour and 
mail, and instead of lances, swords and cross-bows, we now use tanks, 
armoured cars or armoured infantry protectively equipped for fighting 
at close quarters.” 

“This ‘close quarter battle’ as it is called, brings the individual 
fighter into personal contact with his enem y at ranges consisting of 
only a few yards; and the man w ho goes into such battle must be 
equipped with suitable weapons. Not only must he know how to use 
such weapons to the best possible advantage, but he must handle them 
with perfect CONFIDENCE. Until the individual has utter confidence 
in his weapons he cannot have complete faith in himself; and should he 
lack confidence and trust in himself it will surely be a case of ‘he who 
hesitates is lost’. In this close quarter battle fighting to which we refer, 
a decision once made must instantl y be put into execution. It is that 
fraction of a second of hesitation which may cost a man his life. When 
facing armed adversaries a man literally carries his life in his tw o 
hands. He must go in with his head stuck firmly on his shoulders; his 
feet planted solidly on the ground; and remember that his tw o hands 
carry his life between them. If they fail him; if his heels come off the 
ground or his head off his shoulders, then his name will come off the 
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paysheet. Most people go into battle ali ve, and one of the objects of 
this course is to ensure that YOU come out alive!” 

“A small arm is designed for one purpose and one purpose only; that 
is to kill or wound at close quarters. We, as policemen, are not called 
upon or permitted to kill or injure criminals unless under «ceptional and 
unusual circumstances. Our job is to preser ve life and keep the King’s 
Peace. That, I know, is fully appreciated by you all. Apart from routine 
duties appertaining to the prevention and detection of crime, we are in- 
timately concerned with the apprehension of of fenders and their ar - 
raignment before the proper judicial authorities. The circumstances under 
which we may have reasonable cause to resort to the use of our firearms 
are well known to all of you, and nothing contained in this course of in- 
struction which you are about to under go must be taken to imply that 
your existing powers have in any way been extended, or that the use of 
firearms is generally desirable or necessary.” 

“You will be taught during this course of instruction how to make 
the best use of small ar m weapons. Under what circumstances you 
should use such weapons and when you should decide to use them, 
must depend entirely upon the circumstances of each individual case. 
You, and you alone, must decide whether or not you are justified in 
using, morally and in law, a weapon which may culminate in the death 
of a man.” 

“You may now be asking yourselves why you are wasting time 
learning how to kill and at the same time being told that y ou are not 
to kill? Let us look at it this way! If somebody gave you a car but omit- 
ted to teach you how to drive it, there would not be much point in pos- 
sessing the car. If, however, you did keep the car and took it out on a 
highway without the necessary driving instruction you would become 
a public menace. So it is with a weapon. Weapons are designed to kill 
or disable and kill or disable, they should, when used. But a weapon 
does not kill of its own accord; a brain is required to put it into oper- 
ation, and that brain is e xpected to be sufficiently trained to know 
when to take life and when not to do so.A policeman’s brain is trained 
primarily NOT to take life or inflict injury.” 
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“Our duty as policemen brings us into close touch with the crim- 
inal classes. If we permit certain criminal elements to remain at large 
instead of putting them behind bars, then we are neglecting our duty 
both to Government and to the public, and are also committing an of- 
fense ourselves. It is, therefore, our clear duty to use all reasonab le 
and lawful measures to effect the apprehension of a criminal. During 
the course of such duty it may fall to our lot to kill such criminal, ei- 
ther in defence of the lives and properties of other persons, or in de- 
fense of our own lives. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to understand 
that if your duty may involve you in preventive killing you should be 
taught how to carry out that duty effectively. In this case ef ficiently 
means that if and w hen the necessity arises for y ou to use y our 
weapon, you can use it efficiently and under the strictest control, with 
the minimum risk of danger to other innocent persons who may be in 
the locality and to yourself.” 

“A policeman who through lack of efficiency in handling firearms, 
negligently or carelessly allows himself, or other innocent persons, to 
become casualties at the hands of a dangerous armed criminal is him- 
self at error. If he becomes a casualty himself he is doing a ser vice to 
his employers. Do not think for moment that any slur is intended upon 
those men who have died gallantly in the execution of duty; but a live 
policeman is of use to the pulic and Government, and one who allows 
himself to be killed through his own negligence is not. Much time, trou- 
ble and expense goes into the training of police personnel, and it is pur 
duty to ensure that you do not recklessly and negligently render your- 
self of no account, or, as the accountant might say, “Get written off.” 

“Let us for a moment compare the use and handling of guns to the 
realms of sport and I will endeavor to show you that your training may 
just as easily save life as take it. We are not training you to be killers but 
we are training you so that killers will not kill y ou, kill other persons 
or remain killers themselves.” 

“You will perhaps agree with the contention that if y ou yourself 
possess a good knowledge of a game such as tennis, golf or billiards 
etc. you are in a position to appreciate at a glance whether some other 
person participating in that sport is able to play well or not. For exam- 
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ple those of you who can master a horse can tell immediatel y if the 
other fellow can ride or not. It should not even be necessary for them 
to walk, trot, canter or gallop over jumps before you can say whether 
they are ‘riders.’ As soon as they pick up the reins and mount y ou 
should be able to judge whether they are new at the game or old hands: 

“So itis the handling ofaw  eapon. A competent ‘gunman,’ 
whether he be on the side of la w and order or not, can tell immedi- 
ately when you handle a gun whether you are also competent or oth- 
erwise. An armed criminal will usually, by his use and ability with 
guns, be able to appreciate whether the armed policeman who faces 
him is a greenhorn or not. The fact that a criminal sees fit to arm him- 
self with lethal and unlawful weapons to further his nefarious ends 
does not of necessity mak e him tough. On the other hand his o wn 
meanness of character may well make him equip himself with lethal 
and unlawful weapons in order to terrorise his more law abiding fel- 
low men. Take away his weapons and frequently you find behind them 
a coward and a bully, generally synonymous terms. Thus it may be, 
that if and when you come up against such a man he will be ab le to 
know whether or not you are really capable of using the weapon you 
carry. If, on weighing you up, he sees the scale going against him he 
may throw in his hand. Therefore, in your judgment, appreciation and 
domination of a situation which brings you face to face with such type, 
you MUST be in a position to corvey to him your superiority and mas- 
tery of the situation, and so endeavor to cause him to throw down his 
arms and surrender. Thus, by a purely negative action you may be in- 
strumental in saving the lives of innocent persons who might otherwise 
have been drawn into an armed conflict.” 

“Now let us look at the matter from another angle (Yur own)! Your 
own training in the use of weapons has enabled you to appreciate at a 
glance whether the armed criminal you meet is likely to use, or is ca- 
pable of using, his weapons against other persons or y ourself. Your 
training will tell you whether a bullet put between the legs or past the 
ear of such a man will be sufficient to cause him to throw in his hand 
or whether it will be necessary to kill or wound him. You can place him 
at once into category (a), (b) or (c).” 
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“(a) Your own confidence and ability will probab ly frighten him 
into surrender. 

(b) Your ability to bring him down without killing him will amply 
repay your training, and 

(c) If the necessity arises y ou can kill, quickly and under com- 
plete control.” 

“A policeman who can face a situation and apprehend an ar med 
adversary without himself firing a shot has done his duty admirally. A 
policeman who can go into a situation and fire the minimum number 
of shots under the strictest control and with the required efect, has also 
done his duty well. That is the desideratum we hope to achieve on the 
course of training. We shall endeavor to train you to the highest pitch 
of efficiency, satisfied that you can then be relied upon to handle a per 
ilous situation, no matter how complex it may be, with the utmost con- 
fidence and clear judgment.” 

“This training is completely individual and it will be necessary to 
commence from the elementary. The training requires the utmost co- 
operation by each man and also demands practice and application b y 
the individual himself in his spare time. Little benef it will be derived 
from merely attending these lectures and firing off shots on the range 
when called upon to do so. A great deal of practice with empty guns 
will be required from you in your spare time, and however boring these 
practices may seem to you, you will in the end f ind they have been 
more than worth while.” 

“T must emphasise from the beginning that no attempt will be made 
to teach competition shooting, nor to demonstrate ary fancy tricks which 
you may have seen on the films or read about in novels of the Wild and 
Woolly West. The work you are going to carry out is not spectacular and 
will bring no rounds of applause from your friends. What it will do, how- 
ever, will be to send y ou into a room containing ar med and desperate 
men and bring you out ALIVE. It will send you into a situation, able and 
ready, if necessary, to put a bullet through the first man who draws a gun 
on you, and the second, and the third. It will send you into that room with 
your head on your shoulders and your two feet firmly on the ground and 
your life in your two hands . . . and it will bring you out, ALIVE.” 
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“Parlour tricks may be all right in their o wn sphere. If they give a 
man more confidence and ability in his gun for real practical purposes 
which he cannot otherwise obtain, then all well and good; but they will 
not be taught or demonstrated on this course. You will be taught how to 
fire a gun under conditions applicable to your particular job. You will be 
shown, and will actually fire, guns with your eyes closed and in the dark. 
The standard at which we aim, is to train you to be competent to carry 
a gun on either leg, and to be able to draw those guns as you slip to the 
ground (thereby affording your adversary the smallest possible target) 
and to fire both guns into your opponents in one smooth movement.” 

“Reverting now to the basic principles to which I have already re- 
ferred. Before we can walk we must totter; before we can run we must 
walk. Without applying the basic principles from the v ery beginning 
we shall never totter, and will, therefore, never walk, and so never run. 
This syllogram may well be the principle on which to found your work 
with guns, and however elementary it may appear to you now, never 
lose sight of the fact that without these basic principles in mind y ou 
will never progress in weapon training.” 


“THE POINTING SENSE.” 

“The firing of short barrelled weapons as used in close quarter bat- 
tle is based on your ‘pointing sense.’ This “pointing sense’ is your nat- 
ural ability to point. If you are walking in the country with a friend and 
you wish to draw his attention to a bird of beautiful plumage, or to a 
gaily coloured flower, what do you do? You point . . . like this! That is 
your ‘pointing sense.’ If it were possible for you to eject some small 
object, such as a pip, from the end of y our finger at the moment you 
pointed to the bird or flower, you would be surprised how near it would 
fall to the object. So it is with this ‘pointing sense’even more highly de- 
veloped with training, that we fire out short barrelled weapons in close 
quarter battle. We do not sight or aim the gun; ve simply point it at the 
objective as naturally as if we were pointing with our finger.” 

“Tf you happened to be eating a meal and at the same time w ere 
preoccupied by reading a newspaper, you would be extremely surprised 
and annoyed if you were to spear a piece of beef on the end of y our 
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fork and then stabbed y ourself in the cheek without f inding your 
mouth. Here again, it is your natural pointing sense which enables you 
to find your mouth.” 

“When you take up a pen or pencil to write a letter, you do not lift 
the pencil to the level of your eye and then aim it at the particular spot 
on the paper where you intend to commence writing. What you do is to 
point naturally to the spot without even thinking of anything else.” 

“Have you ever noticed that when you have been riding in a car 
and are talking to a friend with a half smok ed cigarette in your hand, 
how easy it has been to toss the cigarette through the half open windw 
without even looking at it? Thus also is your natural pointing sense. 
Had you taken very deliberate aim at the window you would probably 
have missed it.” 

“You have seen therefore, and I hope appreciated, that we all pos- 
sess this pointing sense, and just as simpl y as we can point with our 
finger so we can point with our gun; and if ve point accurately, then we 
fire accurately provided we follow and adhere to basic principles.” 

“In place of your natural pointing finger, the index finger, we give 
you an iron finger. . . this gun! By a painless operation ve clamp it into 
your hand and it takes the place of your forefinger. Just as easily as you 
used to point naturally and accurately with your own forefinger, now 
you are going to point with this ne w iron finger we have given you. 
This iron finger must now be regarded as your natural finger. Try point- 
ing at some object in the room with your finger without taking any de- 
liberate aim, and then tak e a sight along y our finger. You will be 
surprised how accurate is the aim. Clamp this nev iron forefinger onto 
your hand and do the same thing once again.You will still be surprised 
at your accuracy. That is your natural ‘pointing sense. That is the sense 
we are going to develop and make use of until you can point your gun 
quickly and accurately at the tar get without any attempt to use the 
sights; until you can point your gun in a fading light; in semidarkness 
and even in complete black out.” 

“We have now substituted an iron finger for your natural finger but 
we still have one further pseudo-surgical operation to perform. This 
piece of human frailty betw een the hand and the forear m which is 
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called your wrist has to be removed: We are going to take it completely 
away and in its place substitute a hand of steel or a piece of concrete. 
Your wrist is going to be locked, so that a solid rod extends from your 
elbow joint to the tip of the muzzle of the gun.” 

“We have taken away your natural finger and we have eliminated 
your wrist. The next step will be to clamp this gun in your hand so that 
this iron finger points exactly as did your normal finger. To fit the gun 
into your hand we employ yet another basic principle called ‘the grip.” 


“THE GRIP.” 

“You will appreciate quite readily if you play tennis, golf, cricket or 
any other game involving the use of a bat or racquet, that there is only 
one way of holding that bat or racquet to obtain maximum efficiency, 
and that is the correct way. So it is with the gun.” 

“It would be ideal, of course, if we could take each man separately 
and go with him to a gunsmith and say, “Tailor me a gun to fit this man’s 
hand.’ That is what happens if you are in the for tunate position to be 
able to buy a shotgun or rifle from a w ell known London gunsmith. 
You are carefully tailored and your gun will fit you the same as a Bond 
Street suit, exactly and to perfection.” 

“Were you to ring up your bootmaker and say, ‘Send me a pair of 
shoes,’ and upon asking you the size you replied, ‘That is no concern 
of yours, all I want is a pair of shoes to w alk in, he would think you 
were mad. But that is exactly what we are doing with your gun. We are 
handing you a standard weapon with a standard g rip, and we are ex- 
pecting you to fit your hand to the weapon and not the weapon to your 
hand. It is not very satisfactory, but it is the best we can do.” 

“Let us return to the ‘grip.’ Here is the gun w hich is unloaded. 
(Proved.)” 

“The middle finger of the right hand should curl around the top of the 
stock just below the trigger-guard, so that the middle knuckle may rest to 
the LEFT of the trigger-guard. If this is not possible, the middle knuckle 
may rest just to the left of the triggerguard but nothing further can be tol- 
erated. Better results will be obtained if the knuckle can get right round 
onto the left side of the stock. On no account must the middle knuckle be 
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permitted to slip round UNDER the trigger-guard or to its right.” 

“The third and fourth fingers are wrapped around the stock below 
the middle finger. The strength of the grip upon the gun is determined 
by the grip of the little finger. You all know that if you grip a man or ob- 
ject firmly with your hand and if something removes the grip of your 
little finger only, then the power of your grip is very considerably de- 
creased. The grip of the little finger on the stock, therefore, is an im- 
portant part of the grip and it determines the firmness and steadiness 
of the gun in your hand.” 

“The second joint of the thumb must rest on the left shoulder of the 
gun and must exert pressure both downwards and inwards. The pressure 
exerted by the thumb counteracts the tendency of the little finger to drag 
the bottom of the stock towards the right. The tip of the thumb is turned 
upwards and must not be allowed to droop towards the ground. There is 
a tendency to permit [part] of the thumb lying down [the] side of the stock 
with the tip of the thumb nail pointing to wards the ground. Little or no 
pressure can be exerted by the thumb in this position and the inclination 
of the little finger to drag the gun to the left is not of fset. The thumb 
MUST rest on the shoulder of the gun and MUST exert pressure.” 

“The third joint of the right forefinger must rest as low down on the 
trigger as possible. If the forefinger is high up on the trigger then the 
fulcrum is reduced and more pressure will be required to fire the gun. 
This will naturally increase the tendency to inaccurate fire.” 

“The gun is now fitted in your hand and your iron finger has re- 
placed your natural pointing finger; there is a solid rod «tending from 
your elbow to the tip of the muzzle of the gun and ve will now proceed 
to the actual firing of the weapon.” 

“The gun must on no account be fired with the forefinger. It is fired 
by ‘squeezing the orange.’ Imagine that you hold half an orange in the 
palm of your hand and that you wish to eject a pip by squeezing it out. 
That is exactly what is required when you fire the gun. You squeeze the 
gun with an overall squeeze sufficient to eject a pip. The hammer is re- 
leased by this overall squeeze and NOT by pulling on the trigger with 
the right forefinger. This “squeezing of the orange’to which I continually 
refer is one of our basic principles and it CANNOT be disregarded. We 
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need it before we learn to totter and thereby walk and so eventually run.” 
“In order that we may easily understand just how this ‘squeezing of 
the orange,’ which includes pressure with the thumb, can operate the 
trigger, let us try this simple experiment. Open the thumb and forefin- 
ger of the left hand to the shape of a letter ‘LV’ with the thumb nail fac- 
ing the ground. Rest the ball of the right foref inger on the ball of the 
left thumb. Raise the left thumb to wards the left forefinger against a 
slight pressure of the right forefinger and you will note that the tip of 
the left forefinger inclines towards the thumb. When firing the gun we 
make use of this natural attraction of the thumb and foref inger. The 
contraction of either the thumb or foref inger will bring the other in- 
wards and towards it. You will now understand that if we press inwards 
with the thumb the forefinger will also tend to contract and the ten- 
dency is sufficient to fire the gun. It is, of course, just as easy to f ire 
the gun by pulling with the forefinger only but that is hardly our object. 
We are concerned with firing the gun accurately and to enable us to do 
this the gun must be held steadil y and such steadiness can onl y be 
achieved by the use of the 0 verall squeeze. At the moment of f iring 
there must be no feeling of having ‘pulled the trigger.’ This basic prin- 
ciple is equally applicable to both single and double action firing.” 
“We have demonstrated both the ‘grip’ and the ‘overall squeeze’ and 
have another basic principle to tackle.This is called the ‘vertical raise.’” 


“THE VERTICAL RAISE.” 

“The ‘vertical raise’ consists of raising the gun in a v ertical line 
from an angle of 45 degrees in front of the firer to the aiming mark on 
the target. The ‘vertical raise’ obviates canting of the gun and conse- 
quent inaccuracy, and also prevents weaving and muzzle bob, both of 
which result in lateral error. The necessity for eliminating weaving and 
muzzle bob will be understood when it is said that one inch error at the 
muzzle of the gun will produce an error of ten inches in ten yards. The 
error is multiplied considerably as the distance between firer and tar- 
get increases. If you are firing at a man at a distance of 50 yards and 
hold out an ordinary lead pencil at arms length you will find that it 
completely covers the target. The ‘vertical raise,’ therefore, brings us up 
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a dead straight line drawn through the centre of the target or objective 
and at the same time prevents canting of the gun.” 

“The ‘vertical raise’ must be constantly practised and the best way 
to cary out such practice is this: Stand in front of a long, dressing mir 
ror upon which a thin soap line has been drawn from top to bottom, or 
upon which a dependant piece of string or thread has been attached. 
Hold the gun at an angle of 45 degrees in front of you and take an or- 
dinary service sight. Practice raising the gun from the angle of 45 de- 
grees to an aiming mark higher up the line of vertical raise. When the 
aiming mark has been reached the sights should be checked. Keep the 
eyes on the aiming mark and lo wer the gun about six inches; raise it 
once again onto the mark and check the sights. When you have checked 
the sights, ‘squeeze the orange.’ There may be a tendency to raise the 
gun in an elliptical cur ve rather than in a straight line. This, together 
with muzzle bob and weaving can be easily checked in the mirror. Con- 
stant mirror practice is the surest method of eliminating er rors in the 
vertical raise. If a long mir ror is not available seek the services of a 
friend who should stand in front of your gun and check errors.” 

“The absolute necessity for appl ying this basic principle will be 
more fully realized when firing at objectives some two or three hundred 
yards distant. At this range a full sized man can be cwered by the back 
of the blade of a pocket knife. That actually is your target when firing 
at such ranges—the back of the blade of a pocket knife! In such cases 
it will be found necessary to raise the gun in a vertical line up the cen- 
tre of the target and then carry it up beyond the target, so that the tra- 
jectory of the bullet will be such that it will fall onto the target. In the 
rifle and long range weapons this trajectory is controlled by the sights 
which can be elevated. The revolver, however, is sighted only up to 50 
yards, and any firing at distances beyond this must be carried out by the 
firer relying on his own judgement and accuracy. The basic principle of 
the ‘vertical raise’ plays a very important part in both short and long 
range firing and must be the subject of constant practice, until the frer 
finds it difficult to raise his gun in any but the correct way.” 

“We have now dealt with the basic principles of gun w ork with 
close quarter weapons. They may be summarised as follows: 
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“(a)Our natural ability to point. 

(b) The iron finger replacing our natural finger. 

(c) Elimination of wrist work. 

(d) The grip. 

(e) ‘Squeezing the orange,’ overall squeeze; 1.e., trigger pressure. 

(f) The vertical raise.” 

“Apply these basic principles and y ou will be able to shoot; dis- 
regard them and you will never be a man who can use guns. You may 
even progress from the totter to the walk and from the walk to the run 
when carrying out target shooting, but this will never make you into 
a gunman. It will ne ver enable you to draw and fire a gun ina split 
second under adverse conditions and that is what this course aims at; 
that end can only be achieved by application of the basic principles.” 

“Before we can go any further we must deal with cocking the gun.” 


“COCKING THE GUN.” 

“Before we can fire the gun from single action we must cock the 
hammer. The importance of the ‘g rip’ has already been emphasized 
as one of our basic principles. If, therefore, b y the action of cocking 
the hammer we interfere with, or in an y other way disrupt our ‘grip’ 
we are shaky in one of our foundation stones. We must cock the gun 
and at the same time leave our all important ‘grip’ undisturbed.” 

“The gun is cocked for single action firing on all occasions when 
time permits. It is usually employed in close quarter battle when the 
distance between firer and objective exceeds 8 yards. At lesser dis- 
tances than 8 yards there should be no question of missing the tar get 
and double action firing may be employed. Generally speaking there 
is always time to cock the gun if there is time tomo ve the feet. Any 
advance or retreat with the gun in the hand will be simultaneously 
occupied with cocking the hammer.” 

“Single action firing requires less pressure or ‘squeeze’ on the 
trigger to release the hammer; this per mits greater accuracy than fir- 
ing the gun from double action. It will be readily understood, howev- 
er, that in close quar ter battle, when split seconds ma y decide the 
issue whether a man is to li ve or die, the time spent in cocking the 
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hammer is precious and v aluable. If we take the liberty of cocking 
the gun under such conditions then w e must be ab le to effect the 
action as rapidly as possible and under complete control. The ham- 
mer must be cock ed and the gun f all back into the ‘g rip’ in one 
movement. There is not time to fiddle and fumble with the gun in an 
attempt to readjust the grip.” 

“You may find the cocking of the hammer to be a simple matter 
if carried out in your own way, and may be sceptical of the necessity 
for cocking in any one particular manner. Haphazard cocking may be 
quite suitable for normal range conditions w hen the target is not 
going to hit back; b ut in the heat of battle w hen a man’s sweat, bad 
cocking, a slipped round or a premature may cost a man his life; then 
it is that the man w ho has taken the trouble to train himself in the 
correct method of cocking will come out on top.” 

“Cocking the gun rapidly and with accuracy is just as impor tant 
in close quarter battle as the ‘squeeze.’ You can point; you can grip; 
you can squeeze and you can cock the gun. You have that perfect con- 
fidence in your weapon which tells you that you can slug any target 
that may come before you. You are going in; y ou are going to do the 
job on hand, and you are coming out again... ALIVE.” 

“Here is the correct method of cocking the gun:Take up the gun with 
the correct grip, turn the back of the hand outw ards until it faces the 
ground and at the same time place the ball of the thumb on the hammer 
comb. Roll the hand over and inwards until the back of the hand fices up- 
wards. Simultaneously with the roll-over exert slight pressure with the 
ball of the thumb on the hammer comb and the gun will automaticall y 
cock itself. Immediately [after] the cocking is ef fected, bring the gun 
back into the firing position. During the rolling over motion of the hand 
the stock may come away slightly from the palm of the hand. This may 
be disregarded providing that the middle finger remains wrapped firmly 
round the stock with the middle knuckle to the left of the trigger guard. 
When the hammer is cocked the gun should drop back into the ‘gip’ and 
no readjustment or fumbling should be necessary.” 

“On no account should a gun be cocked with the muzzle pointing 
at the firer’s toe. In range practice the gun will be pointed up the range 
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at an angle of 45 degrees to the ground; in close quarter battle the muz- 
zle will point towards the adversary.” 

“A gun is never cocked until the objective has been located and ac- 
tion is required: a cocked gun is never returned to the holster, and an 
open gun is never closed with the hammer cocked.” 


“UNCOCKING THE GUNS.” 

“A gun is never uncocked by pressing the trigger. Whether the gun 
is actually loaded or not, uncocking 1s always carried out under control.” 

“The reverse procedure to cocking the gun is used for uncocking. 
The hand is tumed inwards with the palm facing the ground and the ball 
of the thumb placed on the hammer comb where it takes the weight of 
the hammer. The hand is rolled outwards and at the same time the trig- 
ger finger squeezes the trigger. The falling hammer is severely checked 
by the pressure of the ball of the thumb on the hammer comb.” 

“When uncocking a loaded gun it must not be o verlooked that 
the round of ammunition which has been brought into line with the 
hammer will not be fired the next time the trigger is pressed. A com- 
plete revolution of the cylinder will be necessary to bring the round 
under the hammer once again, or the gun must be opened and the 
cylinder adjusted.” 


“MUSCLE EXERCISES.” 

“The handling and firing of the gun will bring into use ceitain mus- 
cles which have previously been resting. You probably know that when 
you start riding a horse after a long period of rest, or vhen you suddenly 
commence any active sport, that certain muscles in your body become 
stiff. This is caused by your placing a strain on muscles that have pre- 
viously had little work to do.” 

“The following muscle exercise are designed, therefore, to assist 
you in handling your new iron finger and to strengthen those muscles 
of your arms and hands which will now be required to operate the gun 
smoothly. The exercises should be practised daily. Ten minutes or quar- 
ter of an hour each day is quite sufficient.” 
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“FIRST EXERCISE.” 

“Hold the gun with normal grip at an angle of 45 degrees in front 
of you but do not cock the hammer. Contract the hand and fingers and 
exert an overall ‘squeeze’ on the gun. Hold the pressure for a few sec- 
onds and then relax. Repeat the exercise half a dozen times and grad- 
ually prolong the period of the ‘squeeze.’” 


“SECOND EXERCISE. 

“Hold the gun with the nomal grip and raise the am until it is par 
allel with the g round and in line with the shoulder . Keep the arm 
straight and turn it over as far as it will go to the right and “squeeze’the 
gun. Hold the pressure for a fe w seconds and then relax but do not 
allow the arm to drop. Repeat the squeeze half a dozen times. Turn the 
arm over to the left as far as it will go and repeat the exercise.” 

NOTE: Both exercises must be carried out with BOTH HANDS. 


“THIRD EXERCISE.” 

“No gun is required for this exercise. Place your feet slightly apart 
and bend slightly forward from the waist with the knees bent. Stretch 
the arms fully forward with the hands about a foot apart, palms down- 
wards. Open the fingers wide and claw the fingers and thumbs in to- 
wards the palm. There must be the strongest possible tension placed on 
all joints of the fingers and thumb. Imagine that you are clawing a very 
strong spring or other resistance. Turn the palms of the hands slowly in- 
wards and then commence dragging the imaginar y spring slowly to- 
wards your chest. Exert all possible tension on the fingers, hands and 
arms and the strain should be felt right up the ams and across the back 
and chest. When the hands reach the chest tur n them over and push 
hard towards the ground as if against g reat pressure. The exercise 
should be repeated three or four times.” 


“THE FIGHTING CROUCH.” 

“The fighting crouch is the position adopted w hen using close 
quarter weapons in a confined space such as a room, or when engaged 
in street fighting where little or no cover is available.” 
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“The fighting crouch position facilitates the natural inclination of 
a man to creep and cra wl within himself, and to tuck his ears back 
when danger threatens, so as to afford his adversary as small a target 
as possible. This is a perfectly natural reaction to danger, and no man 
can stand up unprotected without cover whilst someone else is pump- 
ing bullets at him without feeling this natural ur ge to shrink within 
himself. It is not co wardice, but nature, which makes a man crouch 
under these conditions.” 

“Born of gangsterdom in the US.A. and adapted by ‘G’ Squads for 
their own use in combatting armed and dangerous criminals, the fight- 
ing crouch makes use of these natural tendencies of ours. It has been 
found by bitter experience the only practical position to adopt in close 
quarter battle. A man may crouch and still keep his head on his shoul- 
ders and his feet firmly on the ground; he may crouch and still be able 
to hit back both hard and accurately. He can hit harder and more accu- 
rately from fighting crouch position than if he were made to stand up- 
right and fight in a soldierly manner, when all the time something inside 
him was straining to pull his belly in at the waist and bend his knees. 
He can hit back harder and more accuratel y because he is adopting a 
natural position; a position that he does not have to think about, but to 
which he sinks naturally; thereby leaving his brain clear to appreciate 
the situation, move to a position of domination and thereb y bring the 
engagement to an effective and successful culmination.” 

“This then, is the fighting crouch. From this position you are going 
to fire the gun with your pointing sense about which we have already 
said so much, your eyes will be used only to locate the target and give 
you directional sense. There will be no question of sighting the gun or 
taking deliberate aim.” 

“We will deal with the fighting crouch with the gun in the right 
hand. Just as in boxing where the man who crosses his legs is off his bal- 
ance, so it is with the fighting crouch. It is essentially a position of foot- 
work and balance. The left foot is pushed forward and it is kept forward 
the whole time. The foot is advanced comfortably with the toes point- 
ing towards the target or objective. The leg is bent at the knees and the 
body is inclined forwards from the waist. The belt buckle is faced to- 
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wards the target and the right leg is braced behind the firer but not bent. 

In this position the gun is placed on the belt buckle and then thmust for- 

ward over the left knee and foot towards the target. The thrusting move- 

ment over the knee and toes g reatly assists directional sense. The arm 
reaches for the target but does NOT stretch. The forearm and gun are 

kept parallel to the ground. Remember what we have already said about 
doing away with the wrist and the necessity for a solid rod of iron e x- 

tending from the elbow to the muzzle of the gun. On no account should 
any attempt be made to fire the gun with the am straight from the shoul- 
der, or to bring the sights of the gun into line with the eye.” 

(The instructor should demonstrate the fighting crouch position. 
When facing the class he must emphasise that the e yes are looking at 
the target and not along the sights of the gun, and that the belt buckle, 
knee and toes are all pointing straight at the taget. When standing side- 
ways he will draw attention to the reaching of the ar m as opposed to 
stretching, and to the forearm and gun being parallel to the ground.) 

“Practical experience has shown that there is a tendency, even for 
the trained operator, to fire from two to six inches higher than he an- 
ticipates when using the fighting crouch. This tendency can be checked 
and immediately corrected by the individual who, from personal ex- 
periment, will ascertain just how high he tends to f ire the gun. Cor- 
rection is effected by bringing the gun into a position w hich the firer 
believes to be the correct one, and then dropping it accordingly to off- 
set the error. By ‘dropping the gun’ is meant that the w hole forearm 
and gun are lowered. On no account must the wrist be dipped to offset 
the error.” 

“The fighting crouch position must be practised with the use of the 
long mirror already referred to when checking the vertical raise.” 

“This concludes the preliminary lecture and it has covered a great 
deal of ground which must be gone o ver again more slowly. In the 
meantime each member of the class should go avay and practise Basic 
Principles, the Fighting Crouch and Muscle Exercises.” 

(Each man will be required to bring his revolver to the next lecture.) 
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Correct Grip. (Automatic). 
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SECOND LECTURE. 


“This is our second lecture and during this period ve shall again go 
over all the basic principles mentioned during the previous lecture. This 
time we shall deal with each individually.” 

“The first thing necessary during this, and subsequent lectures, is 
for each of you to produce your gun; break it and prove it to be empty, 
and then put it on the desk in front of y ou. Do this now. No ammuni- 
tion must be brought to any lecture room or range by personnel other 
than those specifically detailed to look after ammunition.” 

(The instructor here ensures that each gun is empty. He will then 
cause a detailed record to be made of the number and par ticulars of 
each gun and of its owner. This shall apply to personnel who have guns 
on their personal charge as well as to personnel who have been issued 
with guns for the duration of the course.) 

“The class will now divide itself into pairs. Each pair will represent 
the instructor and the pupil. The pupil will commence by demonstrat- 
ing the grip with either hand to his instr uctor who will assist him by 
pointing out any errors. He will then continue with the vertical raise and 
the squeeze, and finally demonstrate the fighting crouch. Do not for- 
get that you have a left hand as well as a right hand. Everything that is 
done with the right hand must be repeated with the left hand When the 
instructor is satisfied with his pupil each pair will change over so that 
the instructor then becomes the pupil. The first thing to do when you 
take up your positions is to prove that your guns are unloaded.” 

(During this practice the instructor should move slowly down the 
line of his class and check each individual in each of the basic prin- 
ciples. He will assist each pupil and will discuss an y difficulties 
which may have arisen. It will frequently be found that men are liable 
to experience difficulty or become discouraged o ver some slight 
physical defect of the hands or fingers. Each case must be dealt with 
individually on its merits, and on no account should the instnctor do, 
or say, anything to a man who is finding difficulty which may dis- 
courage him. If possible, the instructor should endeavor, during the 
first two lectures to memorise the name of each individual attending 
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the course. The pupil, when addressed by his proper name, tends to 
feel that the instructor is taking a personal interest in his work. This 
is most useful in a course of this type which involves a considerable 
amount of personal coaching.) 

(At the conclusion of the lecture ten minutes of muscle e xercises 
should be performed at the direction of the instr uctor. The lecture 
should take about an hour and a quarter for a class of twelve men.) 


THIRD LECTURE. 


(When the class has assemb led the instructor should ensure that 
each man has remembered to obe y the instructions given during the 
previous lecture regarding the breaking of firearms and placing them 
on the desks.) 

“During our next period we shall be firing on a range. Before we 
commence firing, however, there are certain range rules to be mastered 
and understood by all. These ‘range rules’ consist merely of good man- 
ners when handling guns. They may be likened to the act of raising 
your hat when you meet a lady friend, or of walking on the outside of 
the pavement. To some of you these guns are strangers and, therefore, 
it is my job not only to introduce you to them, but to tell you how they 
should be dealt with and handled. This etiquette of handling guns must 
be studied until it becomes second nature; certain things are ALWAYS 
done, and certain things are NEVER done.” 

“There is one most important rule, and that is you NEVER hand a 
loaded gun to a friend; neither do you point a loaded or unloaded gun 
at a friend, even in fun.” 

“There is only one way to show a gun to an ar med or dangerous 
criminal and that is with the muzzle pointing at his stomach and y our 
finger on the trigger.” 

“One’s friends do not normally come under the category of armed 
or dangerous criminals and should not, therefore, be treated as such.” 

“A gun may only be handed to a friend after it has been brok en 
open and proved to be empty.” 

“Remember thata LO ADED gun is al ways CLOSED, anda 
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CLOSED gun is always LOADED. Never pick up a closed gun, no mat- 
ter how well you know it to be unloaded, without breaking it open.” 

“Distrust any man who hands you a closed gun, particularly if he 
picks it up and hands it to you with the muzzle pointing towards him- 
self but with his finger inside the trigger guard. It takes but a fraction 
of a second to reverse the gun and you may soon find yourself facing 
the wrong end of the muzzle!” 

(The reversing of the gun referred to in the last paragraph should 
here be demonstrated to the class.) 

(The following notes are to be read at dictation speed and written 
down by the class.) 


“CORRECT HaBir.” 
Guns must NEVER: 
(a) be brought loaded to a range or lecture room, 
(b) be so pointed that if accidentally discharged they might 
endanger the firer or others, 
(c) be carried at full cock, 
(d) be returned to the holster with the hammer cocked, 
(e) be loaded with the hammer cocked. 


Guns must ALWAYS: 

(a) be opened and proved when drawn for range purposes, 

(b) be carried broken open when drawn for range purposes, 

(c) be broken open when picked up (a CLOSED gun is always 
LOADED), 

(d) be proved before all empty pistol practice. 


“THE GRIP.” 

(i) The middle knuckle of the middle finger must be on the lef 
hand side of the trigger guard. 

(ii) Third and fourth fingers wrapped firmly round the stock, 
determining the firmness of the grip by the pressure of the 
small finger. 

(111) The second joint of the thumb on the shoulder of the gun, 
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clear of the hammer comb when the gun is cocked. 
(iv) The ball of the trigger finger as low as possible on the trigger. 


Left Hand. 

“As above for the right hand e xcept that the middle f inger 
enfolds the stock with the middle knuckle to the right of the trigger 
guard.” 


“FIRING THE GUN.” 

“With the grip properly adjusted, the gun should be f ired by an 
‘overall squeeze.” 

“Tt is particularly important that pressure be exercised by the sec- 
ond joint of the thumb in order to induce the ‘magnetic’ _ attraction 
between thumb and forefinger. (Squeeze the orange.)” 

“Remember one inch error at the muzzle will produce an error of 
ten inches in ten yards. It will, therefore, be readily appreciated that 
no shake, bob or weave can be permitted at the muzzle, and this can 
only be avoided by the exercise of the overall pressure and ‘squeez- 
ing the orange.’” 


“THE VERTICAL RAISE.” 

“The wrist of the firing hand should be permanently fixed and im- 
movable; the arm stretched to the fullest extent and hinged at the shoul- 
der. With this method the gun should be sighted at an angle of 45 
degrees in front of the firer and the eye sighted on the mark. The gun 
should then be raised vertically to meet the eye and checked. This check 
means carefully testing that the ‘grip’ is properly adjusted; that the gun 
has been raised vertically, and that when the gun is brought onto the 
mark it is true in the ‘pointing sense.’” 

“To inculcate the habit of raising the gun in a tr uly vertical line, 
practice should be carried out in front of a muror upon which has been 
placed a vertical soap line or a dependent piece of thread or string.” 

“Having regard to the importance of avoiding error at the muzzle 
the full value of correct vertical raise will be realized.” 

(if practical, e xperiment and demonstrate long range firing 
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[250/300 yards] at a tree whose girth in the distance can be covered by 
the back of the blade of a pocket knife held in the firer’s extended hand. 
Carried to its useful conclusion this practice will enab le effective of- 
fensive action to be taken against strong points held by gangs and crim- 
inals at long distances.) 


“THE FIGHTING CROUCH.” 

“In the rough and tumble of close quarter gun battle it must be se- 
riously accepted that when a man is being shot at he will produce cer- 
tain natural reactions. From experience it has been disco vered that 
under such conditions a man will discard the quiet disciplined posture 
which he has been trained to adopt on the range. The instinct of self- 
preservation will prevent him from carrying himself in a normal posi- 
tion, and instead, he will instinctively make himself into as small a 
target as possible.” 

“In close quarter street fighting men throw themselves to the prone 
position for their greater safety and fighting efficiency. In the confined 
space of a room or any such close quarter situation it will not usually 
be possible for a man to adopt the prone position.” 

“Natural self-preservation will again determine that he makes him- 
self as small a target as he possibly can, and he will crouch, bend and 
‘creep within himself.’ This natural defence has been adapted to the 
modern requirements of close quarter battle and the position known as 
the ‘fighting crouch’ has been produced and adopted.” 

“This method of fighting has been carefully experimented with and 
tested by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, U.S.A., and 
the police of New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Shanghai over a 
long period of hand to hand battles with the criminal elements of their 
respective countries and districts. Those Forces have been able, through 
long and bitter experience, to assert that at close quarters against a de- 
termined and desperate opponent who is only too prepared to kill, the 
fighting crouch has proved to be not only the best firing position under 
such conditions, but the only possible one.” 

“The position in detail is this”: 

“Left foot advanced comfortably; toe pointing to the opponent; 
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body bent forward as low as possible from the waist.” 

“The belt buckle, or centre of stomach, should be directed tovards 
the target.” 

“By resting the gun butt against the centre of stomach and thrust- 
ing forward in a straight line over the left toe, correct directional sense 
will be obtained.” 

“The forearm and the gun will be held parallel to the g round and 
the arm as a whole will reach for the stomach of the opponent.” 

“It must be emphasised that reaching does not mean stretching or 
bending the arm into an angle.” 

“As a guide it will be most valuable to remember that in this fight- 
ing crouch position the gun has a common tendency to point from two 
to six inches v ertically higher than e ven the trained operator will 
believe.” 

“This should be tested by each individual during the period of train- 
ing until it is discovered how far the tendency comes into play in his 
particular case and how it can be quickly and permanently adjusted.” 


FIRST FIRING PRACTICE. 
Var eet i. issctindies wien No. | 
Range .....cceecceeseesteentees 5 yards. 
Ammunition ...........006 12 rounds per man. 


(The instructor will on every occasion line up his class facing the 
target and will instruct them to prove their guns empty. He will then in- 
form them of the practice to be carried out.) 

“During this, our first actual firing practice, we are going to put 
into effect the basic principles which you have been studying since the 
course commenced. The target you have here is a No. | tar get and is 
representative of a full sized man. You are required to fire six shots 
with the right hand at the target and are permitted to cock the gun be- 
tween each shot. It will be necessary for you to load the gun with live 
ammunition and this is how the loading is carried out.” 

“Face up the range towards the target with your left toe pointing at the 
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target. Break the gun and hold the barrel with the left hand, knuckles up- 
wards. The barrel should point at an angle of 45 de grees towards the 
ground and up the range. Two rounds at a time will be loaded into the gun 
with the right hand. The gun is closed by bringing the body up to the oylin- 
der and NOT by bringing the cylinder and barrel down onto the body.” 

(Here the instructor would demonstrate the correct method of load- 
ing the gun.) 

“To return to the actual firing of the practice. Take up the correct 
stance with the right foot pointing towards the target; the gun is held in 
the extended arm position in line with the right foot and at an angle of 
45 degrees to the ground.” 

“The gun is cocked in the manner you have been shown by rolling 
the hand over from right to left and cocking the hammer Take a serv- 
ice sight with the gun still held at an angle of 45 de grees; raise the 
right eye to the aiming mark and then bring the gun up the ‘v ertical 
raise’ to the aiming mark and check the sights. K eep the eye on the 
aiming mark and lower the gun about six inches. Raise the gun back 
up the line of ‘vertical raise’ to the aiming mark, check the sights and 
“squeeze the orange.’” 

“Should the first shot not strike the aiming mark the second and 
subsequent shots should be aimed at the bullet hole made b y the first 
shot and NOT at the original aiming mark.” 

(The instructor will stand beside each pupil as he fires, [a] to in- 
struct him, and [b] to ensure that there are no accidents due toe x- 
citement. The instructor must keep his eye on the firer’s gun, hand 
and arm in order to detect mistake, and NOT on the target. Should the 
first shot go wide of the mark the instructor will explain to the pupil 
the cause of his inaccurac y. It should be emphasised that the main 
object of the practice is to eradicate LA TERAL error, i.e., error to 
the right and left of the aiming mark. Pro vided that the shots fired 
are on a straight line up and do wn the vertical raise the practice is 
successful. It shows that the pupil is following the vertical raise and 
is “squeezing the orange.”) 

(When each pupil has fired six shots with the right hand the prac- 
tice is repeated with the left hand.) 
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“We have now completed our first firing practice and have put into 
operation the basic principles. It may have occurred to some of the class 
that there is not much accurac y required to hit a tar get at this short 
range of five yards. Accuracy, however, is required at all ranges to hit 
the target up and down the vertical raise. Today you have applied the 
basic principles and by doing so have had quite sufficient time to think 
about and concentrate upon without the additional w orry of the dis- 
tance between the firing point and the target. To commence a man fir- 
ing at long ranges is the ob vious way to destroy his confidence and 
what we endeavor to do is to build up confidence not destroy it. If you 
have hit the target today at this short range then you may expect to do 
the same tomorrow standing a yard fur ther back. From here we can 
gradually extend the distance between firing point and target until at the 
end of a week or ten days you will find it just as easy to hit the tar get 
at fifty yards as at five.” 

“During your preliminary lecture emphasis was last on the fact that 
we intended to fire the gun by the ‘pointing sense’ and not by deliber- 
ate aim. You may wonder, therefore, why the first practice has com- 
menced by taking deliberate and careful aim at the aiming mark. Do not 
infer from this that deliberate aim is taken during close quarter battle; 
under such conditions the gun will be fired up to ranges of ten yards en- 
tirely by the ‘pointing sense.’ This first practice has been designed to 
develop your pointing sense along the right lines and to convince you 
that your new iron finger is quite as capable of pointing accurately as 
was your natural finger.” 

“Some of the class who may be good target shots on the range may 
not understand the necessity for firing the gun with both hands. This 
may arise from their having set themselves a very high standard in the 
past with their master hand, and they are naturally loath to risk lower- 
ing that standard by using the other hand. Why we make you point with 
two hands and fire with two hands is this. The man who can fire well 
with his right hand may be considered a good shot, but in actual battle, 
situations may arise where it is not possible or practical to shoot with 
the right hand and the left hand must be employed. Therefore, the man 
who can fire equally well with both hands is twice as good as the man 
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who can fire well with one hand only. The man who can fire equally 
well with both hands, and can use those hands simultaneously with two 
guns is three times as good as the man vho can fire well with one hand 
only. These points must not be oerlooked. Situations will undoubtedly 
arise which are not of your own choosing, and you must be fully pre- 
pared to meet them with confidence, no matter what they may be.” 

“Should the master hand be y our right hand and if y our training 
shows you that you can hit targets just as easily with the left hand think 
of the confidence you will have when a situation arises in which you 
can use the right hand. You will say to yourself, ‘I could do this with my 
left hand, it’s money for nothing with the right hand.” 

“Suppose the training shows that you can shoot accurately with 
two guns at one and the same time, think of the conf idence you will 
have if a situation arises in which you need to use one gun onl. You will 
say to yourself, ‘I could do this with both hands at once if I had to; it& 
a cinch with one hand.’” 

“That is exactly what this course is intended to do for you. It is in- 
tended to train you until you have the utmost confidence in yourself 
and in the gun. It is better to ha ve a man who will boastfully say, ‘Of 
course I can hit it? and does, than a man who will timidly say, ‘I might, 
and does. The man who knows that he can hit any target that may come 
before him has overcome half the battle; all he has to do to complete 
the job is to squeeze the orange.” 


SECOND FIRING PRACTICE. 
TATPCts tvscss evista aces Six No. 3. 
Disposition .......:.ccceeseeeees One metre apart across range 
RANG! i asherinaisacites Six yards. 
Ammunition ....... eee Six rounds per man. 


“During this practice six shots are to be fired at six targets. This is 
a little more difficult than the last practice in which six shots were fired 
at one target in unlimited time. This practice necessitates firing one 
shot at each of the three right hand targets with the right hand and one 
shot at each of the three left hand tar gets with the left hand. This re- 
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quires changing the gun from the right to the left hand after firing the 
third shot. The gun may be cocked after each shot but after the third 
shot has been fired the gun must be passed from the right to the left 
hand uncocked. Do not omit to change the stance when firing with the 
other hand.” 

“In order to develop pointing sense a little fur ther and to prevent 
slow deliberate aim at each target, the practice will be fired against the 
clock. The timing will be taken from the moment the first shot is fired 
and thirty seconds will be allowed in which to complete the six shots.” 

“Thirty seconds is a very generous allowance and this will be ap- 
preciated if you all line up facing the targets and prove the guns to be 
empty. Cock the hammers and take an aim on the first target. When I 
say ‘GO’ you can commence firing at the six tar gets in rotation, not 
omitting to change hands stance after the third shot. I will tell yu when 
the thirty seconds has elapsed.” 

“The majority of the class had ample time to spare after firing the 
last shot. It must be emphasised that this practice is not a race. Each 
man is entitled to take the full time allotted. When fully trained the 
same practice will be carried out in twenty, instead of thirty, seconds.” 

(The first pupil is called to the f iring point and is handed tw o 
rounds at a time by the instructor to load into his gun until fully loaded. 
During the loading of the gun, the instuctor should talk to the pupil re- 
minding him of the basic principles of grip, vertical raise and squeeze. 
This must be done quietl y and should be addressed to the pupil per - 
sonally and not to the class as a whole. A very great deal will depend 
on the instructor’s personal contact with each pupil. On no account 
should a pupil be allowed to go away feeling dissatisfied or that he has 
made a fool of himself. A man who is trying hard must never be dis- 
couraged, no matter what errors he may make. On no account must an 
instructor ever endeavor to make a man look foolish.) 

(The instructor will stand behind the pupil and should not speak dur - 
ing the time he is f iring, except when he is about to change the gun 0 ver 
from one hand to the other, when it will be found that a reminder is usually 
necessary to avoid the gun being passed over with the hammer cocked. A 
reminder may also be required to ensure that the pupil changes his stance.) 
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(As soon as the pupil has completed his six shots he is told ho w 
many seconds he has taken. It may encourage the class to maintain a 
system of marking. Five points are allowed for a shot which strikes an 
imaginary rectangle 12" by 16" on the midriff of the target or which 
strikes the hand. Three points are allowed for a shot which strikes any 
other place on the target.) 

(On no account should the system of marking be e xtended to in- 
clude the battle practices. There is a tendency for men to pot hunt and 
to ensure hitting the targets by going right up to them rather than risk 
a shot from a few yards distance.) 


FOURTH LECTURE. 


“During this lecture we are going to deal with some of the more 
common faults likely to be encountered when firing the gun.” 

“Tt can reasonably be stated that were it possible to remember all 
these faults, and to remember them w hen firing the gun and eradicate 
them, then we should have a perfect shot. To a very small degree every 
shot fired at a target, other than those which actually hit the aiming mark, 
have faults behind them. Let us deal with the more common errors.” 

(The following notes should be read at dictation speed and recorded 
in writing by the class.) 


“Common FAuLts.” 
(1) Incorrect stance. 
(2) Arm not fully extended. 
(3) Wrist, (a) bent, or (b) slack. 
(4) Loose hold. 
(5) Incorrect grip. 
(6) Finger on upper part of trigger. 
(7) Following up sights with eyes. 
(8) Use of wrong eye, i.e., right eye & left hand. 
(9) Pistol canted. 
(10) Holding onto aim. 
(11) Wrong timing of pressure (squeeze) 
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(12) Flinching. 
(13) Insufficient thumb pressure. 
(14) Lifting with slack arm and jerking. 
(15) Thrusting at the moment of discharge. 
(16) Trigger pressure faults, i.e., no overall squeeze. 
Flinching and trigger pressing faults are caused chiefly from the 
following reasons: 
(1) Twisting inwards the lower part of the hand, or too strong 
pressure with the all important small finger. 
Result: INWARD ERROR. 

(2) Grabbing, i.e., a sudden contraction of the hand which in 
point of fact is the opposite to the squeezing that is required. 
Result: INWARD ERROR. 

(3) Bumping or following through on the trigger and thereby 

pulling the muzzle downwards. Result: LOW SHOT. 

(4) Trigger snatching, i.e., a sudden pulling of the trigger with 

the forefinger. Result! OUTWARD ERROR. 

(5) Excessive thumb pressure. Result: HIGH INWARD 

ERROR. 

“By the term ‘Inward error’ is meant that with the right hand f ir- 
ing the gun the bullet goes to the left, or inwards. ‘Outward error’ the 
bullet goes to the right or outwards.” 

(It is clearly the duty of the instr uctor to detect and cor rect faults. 
Some faults may be difficult to detect and the following method may be 
useful. This method is not for disclosure to persons under going tuition. 
Where it is necessary to apply the method, the pupil must be taken indi- 
vidually on the range and not in the presence of other persons. By the 
term “faults” we are referring to flinching and trigger pressing faults. 

The instructor should load the gun himself w_ hilst talking to the 
pupil. The gun will be loaded with a li ve round followed by four 
dummy rounds and then one more live round. 

When the first shot is fired, the instructor may still have diffi- 
culty in detecting the er ror; but when the trigger is pressed for the 
second time and the hammer comes do wn ona dummy round, it 
will be found that the sur prise occasioned by the round not going 
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off will cause the pupil to e xaggerate his error and it should be 
readily detected. 

The error should be pointed out to the pupil who will be instructed 
not to think about the gun going of f as the remaining rounds are 
dummies. It will be found that when the last shot actually does go off 
there is every chance of its being a good one; the pupil, not ha ving 
expected the discharge, will usually have omitted to flinch or press 
the trigger incorrectly. 

This method may be continued by loading the gun with a mixture 
of dummies and live rounds. The pupil will not know which is which 
and will always exaggerate his error, if still present, w hen he comes 
down in a dummy round. 

The instructor can assist the pupil b y placing his upturned palm 
under the gun arm, thereby helping to take away the strain of raising the 
gun which often leads to weave and bob at the muzzle.) 


“STATISTICAL FACTS OF THE .45 REVOLVER.” 

“You are now ina position to handle y our gun with acer tain 
amount of accuracy and confidence and it will be of benefit to you if 
you know a few of the statistical facts concerning your weapons.” 

(The following should be read at dictation speed and written dovn 
by the class.) 

The gun is commonly called the .45 revolver. 

Weight — 2 Ibs. 3 ozs. to 2 Ibs. 6 ozs. 

Calibre — .441 but bored to take .455. 

Rifling has 7 grooves and one complete turn in 20 calibres: right 

handed. 

Weight of bullet — 265 grammes. 

Propellant cordite weight — 4 3/4 grammes. 

Muzzle velocity with 6 inch barrel — 586 feet per second. 

Striking energy at 20 yards — 194 foot lbs 

Muzzle velocity at 300 yards — 432 feet per second. 

Striking energy at 300 yards — 109 lbs. 

Sights — From 30 to 50 yards. 

Extreme range for accuracy — 300 yards. 
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Extreme range at an angle of 35 degrees — 1550 yards. 

(The following need not be written down by the class). 

“Let us study these statistical f acts so that we can judge exactly 
what the gun in our hand can do if properly handled. It has a stopping 
power of 194 foot lbs. at 20 yards. That is the equivalent of a man 
weighing thirteen and a half stone hitting y ou at the rate of appro x1- 
mately 400 miles per hour. You can, therefore, imagine the ef fect of 
such a bullet hitting a man in the stomach at 20 yards range.” 

“The gun is lethal up to a distance of 300 yards, at which distance 
it has a stopping power of 109 Ibs. or nearly eight stone. Not only is the 
gun lethal at this distance but it is accurate. You will appreciate the util- 
ity of such a weapon in the hands of a trained patrol amed purely with 
close quarter weapons. They could bring a hail of f ire to bear ona 
strongpoint held by a gang of criminals or rebels, sufficient either to de- 
stroy it altogether, or to inflict casualties which may render closer ap- 
proach possible.” 

“At a range of 50 yards no angle of elevation, other than the serv- 
ice sight, need be taken. Even without the use of cover or a rest for the 
gun a patrol of half a dozen men armed with these weapons should be 
able to put four shots out of six into a window of a house at a range of 
50 yards. Using the double handed grip and making full use of cover it 
should be possible to put every shot into the window. You can imagine 
the effect of such a concentrated f ire on an armed gang who may be 
putting up resistance from a house ina to wn or village. The result 
should be devastating.” 

“Before you have finished the training which this course provides, 
you should be able to hit a man three times out of four shots at a range 
of 50 yards. This, I am sure, will fully demonstrate to you the power and 
utility of this close quarter weapon.” 

(The following should be read at dictation speed and written dovn 
by the class.) 


“STATISTICAL FACTS OF THE .38 REVOLVER.” 


Weight — 1 Ib. 11 1/2 ozs. 
Calibre — .352 
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Rifling — 7 grooves concentric, | turn in 15" right hand. 

Muzzle velocity — 600 feet per second. 

Extreme range for accuracy — 300 yards. 

Extreme range at an angle of 35 degrees — 1,800 yards. 

(The following paragraph need not be recorded). 

“From the statistical facts of the guns we are now using we will 
pass to the parts of the gun. Some of you may be well acquainted with 
the names of these parts, but it is necessary that you all know the parts 
of the gun and what part they play in making the gun operate.” 

“Tt must be emphasised that although you have a knowledge of the 
working parts of the gun no attempt should be made to dismantle the 
gun or to effect any adjustments or repairs. This work must be carried 
out by a qualified armourer.” 

(The following notes should be read at dictation speed and recorded 
by the class). 


“PARTS OF THE GUN.” 
The gun is divided into three main parts: 
(a) The barrel 
(b) The cylinder 
(c) The body. 


The Barrel. 

The foresight chair and foresight on the end of the barrel. 

The barrel strap at the rear end of the bar rel and underneath the 
bracket. 

The cam holds the cylinder in position and is operated b y the 
cam lever. 

The knuckle joint joins the body to the barrel. 

The cylinder stem. 


The Cylinder. 

The cylinder goes into the cylinder stem. 

On the cylinder is the extractor, and wound round it is the extrac- 
tor spring. 
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There are six chambers. The depressions on the side of the c ylin- 
der are called the cones. 

The pin holding the e xtractor is called the e xtractor pin, and the 
rod upon which the extractor is placed, the extractor rod. 

The catch grooves and the stop slots are on the outside of the 
cylinder. 

On the face of the extractor is the ratchet. 


The Body. 

Below the knuckle joint is the extractor spring — this elevates the 
extractor. 

The shield and the pawl. The pawl rises and engages the ratchet 
and revolves the cylinder. 

Also in the shield is the firing pin hole. 

The cylinder stop rises and engages the cylinder. 

The barrel catch. By depressing the barrel catch the gun is broken. 

Trigger guard and lever. 

The hammer nose. 

The hammer comb. 

The side plates. 

The butt. 

The stocks. 


FIFTELLECTURE: 


“During this lecture we are going to deal with tw o gun shooting 
and with firing from behind cover.” 


“Two GUN SHOOTING.” 

“You have been told already during a pre vious lecture of the ad- 
vantage possessed by a man who is able to use two guns simultane- 
ously with accuracy over a man who is able to use only one gun. The 
question is frequently asked, ‘At what angles is two gun shooting pos- 
sible?’ The answer is this, ‘It is manifestly impossible to shoot at two 
angles outside the range of vision possessed by the eyes and it is equally 
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impossible to shoot simultaneously at two targets if the angle between 
them is outside the natural pointing angle of the two feet.’” 

“Tf you do try to shoot at two targets placed at impossible angles 
outside your range of vision, or if you splay your feet like Charlie Chap- 
lin, in an endeavor to accomplish the impossib le then you may quite 
easily finish up with your guns crossed and shoot yourself in error. You 
must be able to see your targets comfortably and you must be able to 
point to them with your toes.” 

“Take this as your rule for two-gun work: ‘If your feet can com- 
fortably point to the two targets, then your guns can comfortably fire 
at them.’” 

“Two gun work requires equal ability with either hand and the 
stress already laid upon the necessity for constant practice with both 
hands will now be more fully appreciated.” 

“The method of shooting simultaneously with two guns at two sep- 
arate targets is this: 

“Allow the feet to do the initial pointing, i.e., point y our two feet 
at the targets you wish to shoot.” 

“Bend the body slightl y from the w aist and also bend the tw o 
knees. Do not allow the legs to bend in an e xaggerated manner but 
merely allow them to sag sufficiently to feel comfortable and at the 
same time allow you to maintain perfect balance.” 

“Now push the two guns out over your two feet, which should be 
pointing accurately at the targets, and /ook between them. No attempt 
should be made to sight the guns or even one of them. The feet have 
done the pointing and your guns have followed your feet so that there 
should be no need to use y our eyes. Your pointing sense will now 
come into play and put your two guns onto the targets. The guns are 
reached for the targets exactly the same as in the fighting crouch and 
no stretching is necessary. Careful training in this type of work will 
produce the man who is capable of drawing two guns simultaneously 
in the act of falling to the ground into the prone position, from where, 
by a slight upward tilt of his guns, he can fire into the middle of his 
two opponents.” 

“As a co-ordinated part of this training it is possille to fire through 
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a blanket or a piece of sacking for the pupose of shooting through and 
from the pocket.” 

“With men who have perfected their training and have developed 
their pointing sense it is possible to shoot from behind the back into tar 
gets reflected in a mirror. This requires constant mirror practice to en- 
able the firer to judge how great an area he most move his body through 
to permit of such firing, and care must be taken that the firer does not 
shoot himself through the arm or allow his coat to impede the action of 
the hammer.” 

(The instructor should demonstrate the tw o-gun position to the 
class using two of the pupils as targets). 


“SHOOTING FROM BEHIND COVER.” 

“When firing from behind cover with the revolver the normal sin- 
gle handed grip is dropped and the firer uses the two handed grip. This 
type of shooting, when properly applied, not only gives the maximum 
amount of accuracy to the shot, but also enables the firer to obtain the 
maximum amount of benefit from his cover, thus rendering himself less 
vulnerable to injury. It is used for distances of from 40—100 yards.” 

“The two handed revolver grip is as follows:’ 

“Firstly take up the gun in the nomal grip with the right or mas- 
ter hand.” 

“The four fingers of the disengaged hand are then wrapped round 
the three fingers of the hand already around the stock.The disengaged 
thumb is placed behind the base of the thumb w hich lies along the 
shoulder of the gun. The gun is fired by an overall squeeze of BOTH 
hands. In exerting this overall squeeze much benefit will be derived 
from the pressure of the thumb across the base of the other thumb.” 

“A common error is for first finger of the overlapping hand to 
seek a grip on the side of the trigger guard , or actually inside the 
trigger guard.” 

“Cocking is effected by using the thumb of the overlapping hand, 
thus obviating the necessity for disturbing the original grip.” 

“Tt is nearly always possible to use single action when firing in this 
manner owing to the distance between the firer and the target.” 
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“There are two methods of firing from behind cover, (a) from a 
trench, or from behind a low wall or other cover which permits the firer 
to rest his elbows on top of the cover, and (b) firing round the corner 
of a wall, house, tree, etc.” 

“When firing over the top of cover the two elbows are rested on 
the cover with the gun held in the two handed grip. It is most essential 
that the elbows rest on as e ven a surface as possible; if one elbow is 
higher than the other the gun will cant. The elbows are rested com- 
fortably on top of the cover and the forearms are pushed forward at an 
angle. No attempt should be made to fire with the arms fully extended 
from the shoulder in a straight line. The gun is sighted with the master 
eye and deliberate aim is used.” 

“When firing round cover the gun is gripped in either the right 
or left hand according to w hether the cover afforded to the firer’s 
body is on the left or right side. If firing round cover which affords 
cover to the left, then the right hand is used as the master hand and 
vice versa. The other hand is used as the 0 verlapping hand as al- 
ready described.” 

“When firing with the right hand as the master hand the left knee 
is bent and braced against the cover. The right leg is braced out behind 
the firer and drawn slightly to the left to tak e full advantage of the 
cover. The right hand rests the barrel of the gun against the cover and 
the arm is fully extended. The left arm is slightly bent to compensate 
for the bending of the left knee. Care must be tak en that the cylinder 
does not come into contact with the cover, otherwise the cocking action 
will be impeded.” 

“When properly in position the f irer affords the minimum tar get 
to his adversary. All that can be seen from the front is the f irer’s gun, 
the two hands and a small section of the firer’s face.” 

(The instructor will demonstrate the grip and the positions taken up 
when firing from behind cover. Stress should be laid upon the smallness 
of the target afforded by the firer when firing from round cover.) 

(The following notes should be read at dictation speed and recorded 
in writing by the class.) 
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“FIRING FROM BEHIND COVER.” 
“For distances of from 40-100 yards it will be possille to fire from 
behind cover, using the two-handed grip.” 


“METHOD.” 

“The two-handed grip means adjusting the nor mal grip with the 
master hand and then folding the four fingers of the disengaged hand 
around the fingers of the other hand already on the stock.” 

“The disengaged thumb will be placed behind the rear knuckle of 
the other thumb.” 

“The gun will be f ired by an even pressure with both hands. 
When adequate cover has been obtained the elbows should be thrust 
forward on a level surface forming a rest, and firing operated by use 
of the sights.” 

“When firing round cover the master hand will not al ways be the 
outside hand. Care must be taken to avoid exposing the body more than 
necessary.” 


“Two GUN SHOOTING.” 

“This method necessitates equal ability with either hand. Simulta- 
neous shooting at two targets should only be attempted within the com- 
pass of possible angles. They may be generally determined by the feet, 
i.e., 1f the feet can point to the targets at an angle of comfort, then two 
gun shooting can be effected.” 


“METHOD.” 

“Point the guns at the midriff of the required targets without any at- 
tempt whatsoever at using sights.” 

“It must be clearly understood that only the pointing sense will be 
employed.” 

“The firer will then /ook between the targets and by trusting to his 
hands and ‘squeezing the orange’ achieved his object.” 

“Careful training in two-handed shooting should produce a man 
who is capable of drawing two guns whilst in the act of falling to the 
ground in order to reduce his vulnerability as a tar get; then from the 
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prone position bring both guns into action by firing at a slight upward 
angle into the middles of his opponents.” 

(The instructor should call upon the class to practice the tw o- 
handed grip and to take up cover both when firing over and round cover. 
He will proceed to each pupil individually and check the grip and po- 
sition behind cover.) 


THIRD FIRING PRACTICE. 
VArSets fn ccccde tae ccsanceestancde tutes Two No. | three metres apart. 
RAN PC iia ceicin tice ian neiienemets 5/9 yards. 
AMMUNITION 1.0... eee eteeeeeeees 6 rounds per man. 


“During this practice we fire with two guns simultaneously at two 
targets. You have been shown already the method of firing with two 
guns and the basic principles must be remembered.The feet must point 
accurately at the two targets; the legs and body slightly bent; and the 
guns pushed forward out over the toes—reaching but not stretching for 
the targets. The forearms and guns parallel to the ground and the firer 
looking between the two targets.” 

“The practice we are carrying out today will consist of firing six 
shots. Firstly you will stand on the firing point at a distance of about 5 
yards from the targets; after loading the guns with six rounds you will 
take up your position and cock the guns. Two shot will be fired simul- 
taneously, one from each gun, at the two targets. Then move back two 
paces, remembering the instructions that if you have time to move— 
you have time to cock, and f ire two further shots, after which move 
back two more paces, repeating the cocking action as you go, and fire 
the two final shots.” 

“Tt should not be forgotten that as the distance between the firing 
point and the target increases, so does the angle of the two targets de- 
crease, therefore as you move away from the targets so does the angle 
formed by your feet decrease.” 

“Prior to commencing firing, the squad will divide itself into sec- 
tions of three men each. One man in each section will tak e two guns 
and will run through the practice using his two companions as targets. 
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It will be necessary for the two ‘targets’ to correct the firer if he is 
wrong in his directional sense. After this has been completed the men 
in each squad will change round until each has had a practice at f ir- 
ing at two targets.” 

(The instructor should move round the squads as they practice and 
should point out any errors). 

(The first pupil is brought to the firing point and is handed three 
rounds of ammunition to load into his gun. It will be found easier if 
the instructor loads the other gun and hands it to the pupil, uncocked). 

“You will note that during this practice you have not only been fir- 
ing with two guns simultaneously but in addition you have been firing 
entirely by pointing sense and have had to vary your position between 
each pair of shots. When we come to the next practice, which will con- 
sist of firing only one gun, and only one target to this, from a fixed po- 
sition, you will realise just ho w big a par t your pointing sense is 
responsible for hitting the targets.” 


FOURTH FIRING PRACTICE. 
PAT SCUS nec teccitthetncastactewuohessoreiecs One No. | 
RAN GCs acceviaeccds hidedesnesctasncecsceess Six yards. 
AMMUNITION. 0.0... eeceeteetereees Four rounds per man. 


“During this practice we are going to fire at a No. | target from 
the ‘fighting crouch’ position. In view of the facility with which 
you have just fired at two targets with two guns there should be no 
difficulty in firing, and hitting, one target with one gun. Do not for 
get also that in the last practice y ou were looking between the tar- 
gets and not directly at one particular target as you will be doing in 
this practice.” 

“The practice we are about to fire consists of firing four shots into 
a No. | target from the ‘fighting crouch.’ Do not forget the natural ten- 
dency to fire high in this position. Locate your first shot on the target 
before firing your second shot. The first shot should be an indication 
of just how much you tend to fire high when in this position. When 
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you come to the second and subsequent shots this tendenc y must be 
counteracted by dropping the forearm and gun accordingly.” 

“The first two shots may be fired slowly with the hammer cocked. 
The fourth shot should be fired from double action and must closel y 
follow the third shot which should also be fired with double action.” 

“Prior to commencing actual firing I require each man to come for 
ward and adopt the fighting crouch position.” 

(Here the instructor will examine each man as he takes up the fight- 
ing crouch and will correct any errors that may be apparent.) 


FIFTH FIRING PRACTICE. 
Targets ies savieeshisveeens aunceeneectes One No. | 
RAN gC: ace mastea want Six yards. 
AMMUNITION 0... eee eteeeteetees Four rounds per man. 


(The instructor should repeat the last practice exactly and will insist 
on the necessity for each man demonstrating the corect fighting crouch 
position before actually firing. The left hand is used for this practice.) 


SIXTH FIRING PRACTICE. 
WarSets\s2ct2, assetae/ eves x dnseerd teends One No. 1. 
Range stscsaceciionida dant: 20 yards. 
AMMUNITION... eeeeceetteetterees 3 rounds per man. 


“In this practice we use the two-handed grip which you have al- 
ready been shown, and are going to make use of cover.” 

“The cover in this case will be trench (or table, wall, etc.) and we 
shall rest the elbows on top of the cover.” 

“This firing position encourages extreme accuracy up to ranges not 
exceeding 100 yards. At distances over 50 yards it may be necessary to 
take a very full sight but up to that range an ordinay service sight may 
be employed. Firing is carried out by deliberate aim and only one eye 
is used to sight the gun.” 

(Here the instructor should adopt the correct position for firing the 
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gun after demonstrating once again the double handed grip). 

(The first pupil is brought to the firing point and is asked to take 
up the firing position without loading his gun. The instructor will re- 
quire each pupil to squeeze the trigger three, or four times to mak e 
quite sure that he is comfor table, and accurate, before handing him 
three rounds of ammunition). 

“Do not forget that the elbows must be absolutely level and 
that the cocking of gun is carried out with the thumb of the over- 
lapping hands.” 

(Whilst the pupil is loading the gun the instr uctor should empha- 
sise the necessity for squeezing with BOTH hands.) 


SEVENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 
Targets: acca ein eae te One No. 1. 
RAN Gs saiitengecsitsnccaeseceteeets 30 yards. 
AMMUNITION. «0... eeeeteeeeeeeees 3 rounds per man. 


“During the last firing practice we demonstrated that the accuracy 
of this short barelled weapon extended to 20 yards. During this present 
practice we will endeavor to convince you that its accuracy is not di- 
minished by going back a further ten yards.” 

“We are now going to use the two handed grip to fire ROUND 
cover, such as a wall, corner of a house, or from behind a tree. In order 
to emphasise the almost complete co ver afforded to the firer when 
using this position I will now take up the correct position and the class 
may move round to the front and examine exactly how much you can 
see of my body. If the position is correct, as I think it is, nothing other 
than the right side of my face; the muzzle of my gun and my two hands 
should be seen.” 

“You will note that the left leg is bent at the knee and braced against 
the cover. The right leg is extended and braced out behind and v ery 
slightly to the left. The barrel is resting against the cover but the cylin- 
der is clear of anything which may impede its revolving when the gun 
is cocked. The right arm is fully extended and the left ar m is bent 
slightly to compensate for the bending of the left knee which tends to 
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The Fighting Crouch. 
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bring the left shoulder closer to the cover than the right shoulder.” 

(Prior to permitting each pupil to fire, the instructor should study 
his stance and ensure that he has the correct grip and that he is taking 
cover in the correct manner. The pupil should be quite satisfied that he 
understands the firing position and that he is comfortable before he is 
given ammunition to load into the gun. Three rounds are loaded.) 

“We commenced firing a few days ago with short barrelled weapon 
at a range of only a few yards. We have now shown that the weapon is 
accurate at short ranges. Although this practice has not developed your 
pointing sense, it has shown that a man armed with a revolver can do 
a great deal of damage to a man who may be armed with a rifle, even 
though the range be such as to afford an advantage to the latter. What 
you have done today at 30 yards you can quite easily do at fifty yards 
without any further practice. Do not forget, however, that even when fir- 
ing from the seclusion of cover and the barrel steadied against a wall 
or tree, that we cannot overlook out basic principle of grip and squeeze. 
That little inch of er ror at the muzzle is going to mean so much at 
ranges of 30 and 50 yards.” 


EIGHTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


“A complete repetition of the previous practice with the pupil using 
the left hand as the master hand instead of the right hand.” 


NINTH FIRING PRACTICE. 
Targets iiisdvisniiavieien Two No. | and four No. 3. 
Ranges \wrairduccti ect 6-8 square yards in battle practice order 
Ammunition ..........e 6 rounds per man. 


“During this practice we adopt the ‘fighting crouch’ and use it 
when dealing with an imaginary close quarter battle in the confines of 
a medium sized room.” 

“Let us imagine that you have received information that six armed 
and dangerous criminals are in a cer tain house or room and they will 
undoubtedly resist arrest. It is your duty to eliminate them and in doing 
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so you must use your gun and shoot to kill.As a trained policeman you 
will undoubtedly appreciate that at no time w ould you be justified in 
going into a room and killing six men simpy because they were armed 
and dangerous. Provided that they drew their weapons on you and that 
your life was in danger and you had no other means at y our disposal, 
then you would be justified in using your firearms-sufficient to over- 
come the opposition.” 

“The object of this practice, however, is to train you to meet any 
situation no matter how extreme it may appear to be in the cold light 
of day. We are trying to instill confidence situations. We use, there- 
fore, this hypothetical, if some what exaggerated example, upon 
which to work. So we are going to imagine that it is your duty to go 
into that room and kill those six men, otherwise the y will kill you 
and probably others before they are brought to justice.” 

“In every difficult situation it is the party who has the element of 
surprise on its side which is going to step off on the right foot. It is up 
to you to obtain the initiative and get the element of sur prise on your 
side during the initial stages and you have to hold that advantage until 
the end has been reached.” 

“Let us imagine that y ou arrive at the door of the room and that 
you find it closed. What is the very first thing to do? It is to study the 
door! You must know which way it open—outwards or inwards? To as- 
certain this will necessitate a close study of the handle of the door and 
the hinges. Once you have decided which way the door is going to open 
you may consider entering the room but going NOT before. You can- 
not afford to threw away your advantage of surprise by going in with 
your arms or legs crossed or you will be off balance and may finish up 
on your nose and get the surprise yourself. Study the door and decide 
exactly how you are going to open it and with w hich hand. WHICH 
HAND is going to carry the gun?” 

“Now you are ready to open the door and yu are going into the un- 
known with a gun .. . a gun that is capalle of bringing you out again pro- 
vided that you keep your head on your shoulders and your feet on the 
ground. There will be no time to think of basic principles, they are sec- 
ond nature, a part of your body prepared and ready to w ork owing to 
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hard and rigid months of training. You are going in and for the first time 
you are going to see what lives in that room; for whatever lives is your 
objective. You are going to see that room and in a fraction of a second 
the whole picture is to be photcgraphed on your mind; and indelible pic- 
ture drawn on your two eyes. We call this ‘appreciation.’ Appreciate the 
situation so that if someone suddenly put out the lights the moment after 
you had entered you would know the contents of that room—e xactly 
where each man stood and what stood between you and him.” 

“You are in the room and y ou have appreciated the situation; the 
next step is ‘domination!’” 

“Domination consists of dominating the situation and retaining the 
initiative afforded you by your surprise entry into the room. You must 
dominate everything in that room which is capable of causing you trou- 
ble. In this extreme case we are going to shoot f irst man you see, no 
matter where he may be or what he may be doing. Your ‘Appreciation’ 
will have shown you the position of everybody in the room and the next 
step is to move to a strategic point from where you can dispose of the 
remainder of the persons. In choosing the position of ‘domination’you 
must not forget that it is fatal to put your gun within reach of any other 
person or to leave your back undefended.” 

“Let us survey the situation in the room. You have burst in un- 
expectedly and you have shot a man dead. Ev ery eye is upon you 
and upon the man you have just shot. The natural reaction to such a 
situation is fear; and fear may show itself in several ways, some of 
which lead to temporary insanity or to desperation. Both these types 
of fear are dangerous to you. The man who freezes in his tracks and 
cannot move is dead already and can be left until the reminder has 
been dealt with—it is the man who moves who is dangerous. The 
man who raises his hands—his brain is still w orking and when his 
hands reach a certain height he may reach the border line of insan- 
ity. If you allow him to do this he will either throv something at you 
or go for a gun. If a man moves at all—shoot him! The man whose 
knees turn to water and sags towards the ground or who slides off a 
chair; he is also dangerous. When he reaches the g round his brain 
will react with a shock and he also may throw something or go for a 
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gun—shoot him! You may then take the men who are still frozen still 
with fear. That is ‘culmination.’” 

“You will fully realise that as policemen we would not deal with a 
situation in this manner but if y ou appreciate the lessons to be lear nt 
from this example you will realise that it is the persons who move, no 
matter how they move, who are dangerous.” 

“You are now going to commence a battle practice based on these 
lines. It is not intended to teach you to go into a room and shoot every- 
body in it, but it is intended to train y ou to go into unusual situations, 
which are not of your own choosing, and to deal with them correctly. It 
will teach you ‘appreciation, domination and culmination,’ It will show 
you which targets to take quickly and which can be left until the last.” 

“A number of targets have been set up on the range in positions which 
are unfamiliar to you. Some of the targets may move some may not.” 

“Go in the door only after you have made sure which way it is 
going to open and which hand will control the gun. As soon as you 
sling back the door appreciate the situation and then shoot the frst tar- 
get you see. Move rapidly to your point of domination and deal with the 
remainder of the targets; not forgetting to take those which move before 
those which don’t. Use the battle or fighting crouch throughout.” 

(The instructor should have set up six tar gets in a well lighted 
room or on the range. Two of the targets are No. | and the remain- 
der are No. 3. If possib le, at least two of the targets should move. 
The instructor must go into the room immediately behind the pupil 
to ensure that he does not look behind him for tar gets and inadver- 
tently fire in the wrong direction. All the targets should face the firer 
as he enters the room. If possible, the set-up should be as natural as 
possible, e.g., group of three or four men round a table, or a man in 
bed, etc. The instructor must not forget that this is the first time the 
pupils have shot under battle conditions and that a cetain amount of 
nervous reaction is bound to occur . Some personnel will omit to 
adopt the fighting crouch or will take up the position with the wrong 
foot forward. There may be a tendency to take cover which is not the 
object of the practice.) 

(When the practice is completed the instructor should go through 
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the course with the complete class and point out the erors made and 
the corrections necessary. Stress will be laid on the times when sin- 
gle action should have been used and where double action would 
have been used and where double action should have been sufficient. 
By covering the course slowly in this manner each pupil will realise 
his own errors and will be in a position to rectify them during later 
battle practices.) 


SIXTH LECTURE. 


“During this lecture we are going to deal with the angles of eleva- 
tion and with firing in a wind and at moving targets.” 


“ANGLES OF ELEVATION.” 

“From the training you have already received you will have in- 
ferred that the bullet does not leave the muzzle of the gun in a 
straight line to the target. It follows a curve known as the trajectory. 
The culminating point of the curve, i.e., the highest point the bullet 
reaches during its flight, is at a distance of 3/5 of the distance be- 
tween firer and target. You all know that a complete circle is com- 
prised of 360 degrees and there are 60 minutes to each degree and 60 
seconds to each minute.” 

(The following tables should be read at dictation speed and tak en 
down by the class.) 


Range in Yards Minutes 
29 7.4 
50 18.8 
100 39.2 
150 60.2 
200 84.6 
250 108.6 
300 134.5 
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“HEIGHT OF TRAJECTORIES.” 


Range in Yards — 40 80 120 = 200 300 
Height in Feet — 34 54 1.74 3.88 9.5 


“FIRING IN A WIND.” 

“During these lectures we have spoken of the possibility of firing 
at long ranges. It is quite possible that during this long range shooting 
the weather conditions will be against the firer and a strong cross wind 
will upset the accuracy of the shot. When firing in a strong cross-wind, 
the sights should be brought to bear on an auxiliay aiming mark, level 
with the target and down wind. The gun is then swung steadily onto the 
target and the trigger squeezed just as the sights cross the objecti ve. 
Very considerable accuracy is necessary to hit a tar get at 300 yards 
under this adverse weather condition and constant practice is neces- 
sary if any degree of success is to be obtained.” 


“MOVING TARGETS.” 

“Tt must be quite apparent that a very large percentage of live tar- 
gets do not stand still w hen being fired at by an opponent. This is 
quite natural, and we must be prepared, therefore, to deal with the 
moving target.” 

“Tf a target is rapidly approaching the firer, and is within accurate 
firing distance, no time should be wasted in cocking the hammer and 
double action should be used.” 

“When firing at traversing, or crossing, targets, the gun must be kept 
in the direction the target is travelling and must not be stopped at the mo- 
ment the trigger is squeezed. At a range of from 15/20 yards the aim 
should be taken on the front edge of a man at the w aistline. At shorter 
ranges, i.e., 8-10 yards, the aim should be 4 inches further back.” 

(The following need not be recorded by the class.) 

“The test for beginners when firing at moving targets is the 5-min- 
utes gate, or 12 m.p.h.” 

“The grid marker is used for scoring purposes during practices and 
consists of three oblong pieces of wire, one inside the other, affixed to a 
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handle. The measurement of the outer grid is 12 inches by 16 inches; the 
smaller grid is 8 inches by 12 inches and the smallest 4 inches. It should 
be mentioned that the 12"x16" rectangle is considered to be the size of 

the target on a man’ chest and middle in which a bullet will cause death.’ 


TENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 
PALS CUS ws .teceseteeteceessceetsatenree ste: One No.1 
RANGE... saceistiiaceesticeedlésdesaineee 10 yards. 
AMMUNITION ..... eee eeeeteeeees 3 rounds per man. 


“During this firing practice we fire the gun entirely by sense of di- 
rection, or pointing sense, and the eyes will be closed. The practice will 
show how to deal with targets in an open street, or in a hall or room in 
which there is no furniture, etc., to stop the bullet, and in complete 
darkness. If there is no light whatsoever you will understand that you 
must depend entirely on your own senses to locate your enemy—once 
located you will have to fire by sense of direction only.” 

“The firer will lie on his stomach facing the target and will take up 
the gun with the two-handed grip. Full use will be made of the elbows 
when firing over cover. From this prone position the gun will be sighted 
on the target. The firer will then lower his head, close his eyes and lower 
the gun until it points towards the ground. With the head still lowered 
the firer will raise the gun until he judges it to be aimed at the taget and 
will then press the trigger. There may be a tendency for the firer to 
shoot high from this position and for the gun to twist in the hand, 
thereby causing the bullet to go high right, or outwards.” 

(During the practice the instr uctor should stand straddled across 
the firer and above him, so that he can check an y unnecessary error 
when the gun is brought back into the aiming position with the e yes 
closed. It will be an advantage if the pupil takes two or three practice 
shots with an empty gun. During these practices the pupil should main- 
tain the gun in the firing position after he has squeezed the trigger and 
should then bring his head up and check the sights. He should then be 
able to correct any error of aim. The gun is loaded with three rounds of 
ammunition and may be cocked between each shot.) 
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ELEVENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


Targets tetas candice ot. els fae Six No. 3 in battle order. 
RAN G65, esol aed desea ate aes Room about 10 yards square. 
Ammunition .............. 6 rounds per man. 


“During this practice we repeat the battle practice we have already 
completed with the difference that we shall now use our left hand to 
hold the gun instead of the right hand.” 

(The instructor will have to set up the six No. 3 tar gets in battle 
practice order so that at least two of them move. The lights in the room 
will be dimmed so as to represent candle light. This will not be told to 
the pupils before they enter the room and they will be kept where there 
is bright light before they go into the room.) 

(The instructor should repeat briefly the talk he gave to the class 
prior to firing of Practice No. 9 and as he gwes each man his ammuni- 
tion to load into the gun he should remind him about appreciation, dom- 
ination and culmination.) 

“You have been through this practice under conditions which may 
appear to you unnecessary. That is what was intended when the light- 
ing conditions were altered without your knowledge. The practice was 
designed, not to watch your re-actions when going into a room with the 
gun in your left hand, but also to show you in a practical manner how 
difficult you found it to see the targets in a dimly lit room when com- 
ing in from a bright place. Most of you will have noticed that when you 
entered the room your eyes did not accustom themselves at once to the 
new lighting conditions and the targets were in many cases almost im- 
possible to see. After you had been in the room for some minutes the 
targets became clearly visible.” 

“This should be a practical lesson to you all. If a situation calls for 
you going into the unkno wn and you believe that the lighting condi- 
tions may differ from those outside you should take steps to accustom 
your eyes to the darkness before you enter the room. This will not af- 
fect you very much when coming out of a dark room into a bright one; 
but it will affect you when going from the light into the dark. If you do 
not take these precautions and burst into a room which turns out to be 
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dimly lit, then you may have lost your element of sur prise; your ap- 
preciation will be poor and there will be a consequent loss of domina- 
tion and possibly culmination.” 

“You should also appreciate that y ou have fired this practice not 
only with a hand that is not so familiar to you as your right hand but that 
you have relied almost entirely on your ‘pointing sense’ to hit targets 
you could scarcely see. Now you may imagine how easy it would be to 
go back and fire the same practice under nor mal lighting conditions 
and with your right hand. You simply could not miss.” 

“When you go away from this lecture I w ant you to study every 
door or room that you may enter, whether it be in your own billet or oth- 
erwise. As you are about to go in to any room try to imagine that you 
have a gun in your hand and work out in your head exactly how you 
would open the door if you were going into deal with a gang of armed 
criminals. Actually open the door with the cor rect hand. When you 
enter the room try and ‘appreciate’ the situation at once. Note w here 
everyone is standing; what furniture is in the room and w here it is 
placed; who are the people that move first; where would be your posi- 
tion of domination, etc. Just as y ou are now continuing your muscle 
exercises to get your hands and arms fit to handle the gun so you must 
now commence exercising your eyes and brain. Your eyes and brain are 
responsible for setting y our gun muscles into pla y, and if the y are 
wrong, or slow to operate, then you cannot blame your muscles if your 
shots are too late to be effective. After a few days of this mental prac- 
tice you will find that your powers of obser vation have increased 
tremendously and you will subconsciously sum up every situation that 
arises and deal with it automatically.” 

“There is another cardinal r ule which must never be forgotten. 
‘Never go into the unknown without a fully loaded gun. This may sound 
childish and obvious and so it is. But it is suprising how many men for- 
get to count the number of rounds they have fired. The gun will not re- 
load itself and neither can it tell you that it is beginning to suffer from 
an empty feeling. As you go through each battle practice, or when en- 
gaged on a police operation, always count your shots. Say to yourself, 
‘One—two—three, is it time to reload? Where?’ Choose your position 
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for reloading and never reload in an open doorw ay or in any place 
which exposes your back. Get your back against a wall or corner—if 
you are in a room try and get to the corner which will not expose you 
to cross fire from either the door or the windows.” 

“Never consider a job to be f inished until you are back in y our 
police station. If you are out after ar med criminals and y ou shoot 
them—do not relax for a single minute—there may be one you have 
not shot round the next corner. Never come out of a house with y our 
gun in your pocket and a smile of satisf action on your face—there 
may be someone around the comer ready and able to take it away from 
you. Never show surprise. No matter what a shock or surprise you re- 
ceive endeavor to keep it to yourself. If you have surprised somebody 
and they have also surprised you keep it up your sleeve. The element 
of surprise depends a good deal on the persons af fected looking sur- 
prised and knowing that they have looked surprised.” 


TWELFTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


Targets ascent ininieehaecemh coeds Two No. | and two No. 3. Set up 
moving both across the firing point 
and also so as to come straight at 


the firer. 
IRAN GG a52:5. sas tors oes atte cee theses 7-20 yards. 
AMMUNITION... eee eteeteeeteees 12 rounds per man. 


“During this practice we deal with the target which goes across your 
front and with the target that comes straight at you. Let us deal with the 
target runs across the muzzle of your gun. The range will be about 10 
yards and you should remember that at this range you will aim your gun 
about 4 inches from the front edge of the tar get. The gun must be kept 
going in the same direction as the taget and should not be stopped at the 
moment the trigger is squeezed. The battle crouch position will be used 
with the gun in the right hand. Each man will be gven two rounds of am- 
munition and may cock his gun before the target, which is hidden, ap- 
pears. The target will move at the five minute gait across the front of the 
firer who should endeavor to hit it with both shots before it disappears” 
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(The firer will then change hands and will f ire two more shots at 
the target as it crosses the front.) 

“We will now deal with the target which comes straight at you and 
which must be stopped before it gets too near The target is set at a range 
of 20 yards and will move towards the firer at the 5 minute gait.As soon 
as the target commences to move, the firer may cock his gun and fire. 
He may use deliberate aim, if he wishes, for the first shot; but the sec- 
ond shot must be fired from the fighting crouch and must stop the tar- 
get before it reaches within se ven yards of the f irer. The firer has, 
therefore, to get off his two shots whilst the target is travelling 13 yards.” 

(The practice is repeated by the firer using his left, instead of his 
right, hand.) 

(The practice is then repeated with the firer using two guns simul- 
taneously from the fighting crouch position. The targets will travel 
straight at the firer who should endeavor to hit them twice with each 
gun before they come within seven yards.) 


THIRTEENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


(This is a dummy firing practice. The instructor should arrange for 
a room or several rooms in a billet to be used. Five or six members of 
the class will be told to tak e up natural positions in one of the rooms 
and will represent an armed and desperate gang. The firer will not be 
shown the room after the positions have been taken up. The pupil will 
then use an empty pistol and will go into the room as if he were about 
to deal with a situation. Personnel in the room may move, and should, 
in general, re-act normally when the firer enters.) 

(The personnel acting as targets should then go into the next room 
and take up further positions, and so on.) 

(The instructor will note how the pupil opens the door, his apprecia- 
tion, domination and culmination, to gether with when and where he re- 
loads his gun.) 

(After the pupil has completed the course the men acting as tagets 
will take up new positions and the fur niture in the rooms should be 
moved round.) 
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(As each pupil completes his mun of the course the instructor should 
go back with him and point out his mistakes, if any.) 


FOURTEENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


“LONG RANGE DELIBERATE (STANDING).” 


Far @ets i sncecsttopeesstecehsneedevhe One No. 1 
RANG a seccsnssshsesstehdegastteesesicesdehs 50 yards. 
AMMUNITION... ee ee eeeeteeeeteees 3 rounds per man. 


“During this practice we prove the ability of the gun, and yourselves, 
to hit a man at a range of 50 yards. The firing position will be standing 
position and deliberate aim may be taken. This practice necessitates the 
rigid application of all the basic principles of grip, squeeze and vertical 
raise. Do not forget that an inch error at the muzzle will no w put you 
well off the target. The gun may be cocked between each shot.” 


FIFTEENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


“COLLECTIVE.” 


"TAPS Sts c.0scedsiiasbeesesssdesinesdaveendse One four foot target. 
RAN GC. vcssachse aahedveasitecanstaccegttese 50 yards. 
AMMUNITION .... eee eteete ences 1 round per man. 


“You will note the four foot tar get and will assume that it repre- 
sents the window of a house in which an armed gang is hiding. They are 
firing on the police and you have been detailed to shoot them.The class 
will now line up on the f iring point collectively and each man will 
prove his gun to be empty. On the command ‘Take Aim’ the guns will 
be cocked and brought to the aiming mark. On the command ‘Fire’— 
you will all fire at the target. “Take aim’. . . ‘Fire.’ We will now repeat 
that practice with ammunition.” 

(Each man is given one round of ammunition to load into his gun.) 

“You have now seen the effect of collective fire with close quarter 
weapons on an imaginary strongpoint held by the enemy or by gang- 
sters and you can imagine the devastating effect of all those shots pitch- 
ing into such a small space.” 
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SIXTEENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


Targets... snieciscessevsaelcpeisvoessteres Six No. 3. 
IRAN GC s.cc3cctecetarcttan tsetse 10 yards square. 
AMMUNITION... eee eeeteeeeeeteees 6 rounds per man. 


(The six targets are set up on the same principle as when firing the 
Ninth Practice. The lighting conditions will consist of the same as when 
firing the Eleventh Firing Practice but personnel will be placed so that 
they can accustom their eyes to the darkness before actually going into 
the room.) 

“You will have noted that we have repeated a previous practice 
but that you were given an opportunity to accustom your eyes to the 
gloom prior to entering the battle course. Consequenty there was lit- 
tle or no hesitation in locating the tagets and your pointing sense en- 
ables you to hit them with ease. This demonstration should amply 
stress the points already brought out in previous practices, i.e., ‘When 
going into the unknown always anticipate that the lighting conditions 
may be adverse and endeavor to accustom your eyes to darkness be- 
fore you move.” 

“That is the conclusion of your training with the revolver and the 
next Firing Practice will be the Final Battle Assault. A series of rooms 
have been set up with targets, both moving and otherwise, and you will 
go through as if engaged in an actual fight with armed criminals. Keep 
your head on y our shoulders and y our feet on the g round and you 
should not find the course difficult.” 


SEVENTEENTH FIRING PRACTICE. 


“FINAL BATTLE ASSAULT (REVOLVER).” 

(The final battle assault course will be set up, if possille, in five or 
six rooms, and will consist of appro ximately 20-25 targets. The in- 
structor will create situations as applicalle as possible to police duties. 
No rigid rules can be laid down for this practice but it must be stated 
to the class what it is intended to test them in close quarter battle only. 
Each room will be entered with the elements of surprise on the firer’s 
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side and no creeping round comers and taking cover as if the firer were 
expected should be allowed.) 

(The instructor may allot a system of marks to each pupil for ap- 
preciation, domination, culmination and reloading. The pupil will not 
be informed of this fact until he has completed the course, otherwise he 
may tend to creep up to targets.) 


COLT AUTOMATIC. 
FIRST LECTURE. 


“You have all undergone the training in close quarter battle when 
using the revolver and it will be unnecessary to repeat a great deal of 
what was said to you during those lectures. The basic principles of gun- 
play apply to the Colt automatic just the same as they were applied to 
the revolver.” 

“The grip is slightly different in that the thumb is unab le to exert 
pressure on the shoulder of the gun. Pressure is e xerted, therefore, on 
the side of the stock, as high up as possible to counteract the tendency 
for the little finger to cant the gun.” 

“The gun tends to fire high and to the right due to the recoil action 
and it will be necessary to fight the gun the whole time you are firing. 
Hold it hard and firmly and keep it pulled down into the target.” 

“The tendency to tilt the gun high w hen firing in the fighting 
crouch position is amplified by the recoil action. In order to mak e 
quite sure that the Gun is parallel to the g round, practice should be 
carried out by holding the gun and then pushing it forw ard onto a 
table or other flat surface. The position of the barrel of the gun on the 
table will show you whether you are holding it parallel to the ground 
or not.” 

“With regard to the actual stopping power of the gun. It has been 
stated by medical authorities that the shock to the human system 
when hit by one of these bullets is great even although a vital organ 
is not struck. Whereas one shot may cause death by shock it is quite 
certain that nobody could stand up to two shots fired one after the 
other Where, therefore, it is actually required that you kill your ad- 
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versary this can always be effected with two shots. This is the sys- 
tem of firing adopted by the American Police against gangsters. 
When the gun is fired there is a considerab le recoil action and to 
prevent firing through this recoil it is necessar y to fire and at the 
same time count to yourself ‘One... hold it... Two.’ The gun is 
fired on the count one and tw o and is steadied during the w ords 
‘Hold it.’” 

“When carrying the gun the magazine should al ways be in 
place and fully charged. No round should be in the breach and the 
safety catch should be ‘of f.’ The hammer is not to be cock ed. 
When the gun is drawn for action it is gripped with the right hand 
round the stock. The left hand grips the barrel cover and holds it 
firm. The right hand is then pushed forward against the grip taken 
by the left hand. No attempt should be made to load the gunb_ y 
pulling back the barrel cover with the left hand—simpl y hold it 
with the left hand and push with the right.A trained operator will 
draw, cock and fire one round of ammunition at a target in 1/3 of 
a second.” 


“THE DOUBLE-HANDED GRIP.” 

“The double-handed grip with the automatic weapon differs from 
that of the revolver owing to the necessity for avoiding the overlapping 
thumb impeding the cocking action. The right hand takes up the gun 
with the normal grip and the left hand is then wrapped round the right 
wrist just below the base of the right thumb The thumb of the left hand 
is ON TOP of the right wrist. When the gun is fired with deliberate aim 
using this grip, the right hand stretches forward and the left hand pulls 
back. The correct exertion of this tension is necessar y for accurate 
shooting. The same principle is applied when using the double handed 
grip from behind or round cover. 

“The gun will remain open when the last round is fired from the mag- 
azine. Eject the empty magazine b y pressing the small stud on the left 
hand side of the gun, just behind the trigger guard. Replace a fuly charged 
magazine; grip the barrel cover with the left hand and push smartly with 
the right hand, at the same time release the grip with the left hand.” 
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CORRECT TWO-HANDED GRIP. 
(Automatic). 


FIRST FIRING PRACTICE (Colt.) 


“During this first practice we fire the gun as we did the revolver, 
i.e., four rounds of ammunition will be loaded; the f irst shot will be 
fired, and the firer will notice if he has any tendency to fire high, if so 
he will correct it with his next shot. The third and fourth shots will be 
fired in rapid succession b ut do not forget our remarks about firing 
through the recoil. As you fire, the third and fourth shots you must say 
to yourself, ‘One... hold it... Two.’ 


SECOND FIRING PRACTICE (Colt.) 


VarSets es wecitnseceseante tees One No. 1 
IRAN GC s.: cies vets cevivededsveddenstners 20-30 yards with cover. 
AMMUNITION «00... eeees 6 rounds per man. 


“We are now going to use the gun in the same manner as ve did the 
revolver, i.e., from behind cover. The two points you have to remember 
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are to use the cor rect double handed grip and to push with the right 
hand and pull back with the left.” 
(Three shots should be fired over cover and three round cover.) 


THIRD FIRING PRACTICE (Colt.) 


(This practice is exactly the same as revolver firing practices Nos. 
9 and 11.) 


FINAL BATTLE ASSAULT. 

(This practice is also the same as the F inal Battle Assault with 
the revolver.) 

(NOTE: The use of the Colt automatic has not been adopted as yet 
by the police in Palestine and the necessity for detailed notes on the 
lines of these compiled for the re volver are not deemed necessar y at 
this stage.) 


THOMPSON SUBMACHINE GUN. 


“LECTURE.” 

(It is presumed that personnel have already undergone a course in 
the use of the revolver and the Colt automatic.) 

“The Thompson sub-machine gun is the product of the war be- 
tween the forces of law and order, and that of gangsterdom. Before 
the Thompson gun was evolved the gangsters of the US.A. used the 
sawn-down shotgun for purposes of bank holdups, smash and grab 
raids, etc. This weapon has two major drawbacks, (a) its unreliabil- 
ity at anything but short range, and (b) its tremendous recoil action. 
It must be said, therefore, that the mother of the submachine gun is 
the sawn-down shotgun and that its father is probably Al Capone or 
others of his kind. The Thompson gun was evolved, and brought 
with it all the requirements of the modem gangster or highwayman. 
It is extremely accurate at all ranges up to 50 yards; it possesses no 
kick or recoil action; is easily transportable; simple in construction 
and is compact and very easily handled. It was designed for close 
quarter battle.” 
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The Fighting Crouch 
(Thompson Sub Machine-Gun). 
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“The gun was adopted by the police of America in their battle 
against the gangs and has no w been adopted by the British Army for 
close quarter battle. It should be pointed out that at ranges be yond 50 
yards the gun may be used in the same manner as a rifle and fred from 
the shoulder but this is not recommended.At anything beyond 50 yards 
the rifle or Bren gun should be used and during this course of instruc- 
tion no attempt will be made to teach firing the gun from the shoulder. 
Personnel are already trained in the use of the rifle and no such train- 
ing is necessary on this specialist course. The gun will be fired from the 
hip only.” 

“The gun is fitted with a magazine carrying 20 rounds of ammu- 
nition, or with a drum containing 50 rounds. The use of the drum is not 
recommended as it has a tendency to fall or be knocked off during the 
heat of battle.” 

“The gun has no stoppage other than a broken spring or faulty ex- 
traction due to overheating. Both of these are easily rectified.” 

“The gun is designed to fire either on single or on double action, 
i.e., automatic. When set to the automatic position, the rate of fire is ex- 
tremely high indeed. In the hands of an untrained operator the ammu- 
nition in the magazine will be expended before much damage has been 
done by the firer to his enemy. Anyone can fire single shots from the 
gun with the catch set for single shots, and an yone can spray the gun 
like a garden hose with the catch set to the automatic position. The 
trained operator, however, is able to set his gun to the automatic posi- 
tion and at the same time, b y rigid control of the trigger f inger, take 
only one round at a time from the magazine. This controlled fire will 
enable the firer to obtain the maximum number of targets with his am- 
munition and at the same time per mit of his giving a burst of several 
shots should the necessity arise.” 

“The training we are about to undergo will show you how to take 
one bullet at a time from the gun with it set to the automatic position. 
If, by mistake, you should take two shots at a time, y ou may be for- 
given; if you take three shots in a burst you will be disowned.” 

“The gun is fired from the battle crouch position. The front stock 
is held in the left hand and the rear stock in the right hand. With the 
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body in the fighting crouch position the butt of the gun is tucked into 
the fleshy part of the waistline and kept there. The chin is brought 
down until it is exactly over the compensator on the end of the bar - 
rel. The firer will, therefore, look along the same line as his bar rel 
and the firing position will be found to give extreme accuracy of fire.” 

(The instructor will demonstrate the firing position and should then 
allow each pupil in the class to handle the veapon and practice his new 
fighting crouch.) 

“The firing of the gun, shot by shot, with the catch set to the auto- 
matic position, will necessitate the trigger finger coming back onto the 
trigger and then going straight forw ard again onto the trigger guard. 
The trigger should not be ‘snatched.’” 


FIRST FIRING PRACTICE. 


Each pupil is put through the fighting crouch position with an un- 
loaded gun and the instructor will check for mistakes.) 

“You are now going to fire four rounds of ammunition at the tar 
get in front. You will concentrate in getting only one shot at a time 
from the magazine. If you get two shots out at once, do not worry; 
if you get three, you are disowned. Get your chin over the compen- 
sator and look at y our target. Firing is carried out by the pointing 
sense only.” 

“You have now fired the gun and have appreciated that its advan- 
tages lie in extreme accuracy, no recoil action, and facility of firing. 
During the next practice we will go one step fur ther and deal with a 
number of targets in a line.” 


SECOND FIRING PRACTICE. 
Targets ....ccccecccecsseesecsteeeseeeteeees Six No. 3 targets. 
RANGE 245 ccs ficeiveiette nace dneies 8 yards 
AMMUNITION. 0.0.0... eeceeteeete ences 10 rounds per man. 


(Six No. 3 targets are set up at distances of one metre apart across 
the firing point.) 
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“You are now going to fire the gun in an endeavor to take these six 
targets with six shots. Your magazine will contain 10 rounds of ammu- 
nition but I want you to hand back as many rounds as possible. When 
firing at targets spread out at distances like this it will be found neces- 
sary to fire with your stomach. Point your belt buckle at each target in 
turn as you traverse the gun.” 

(The firer is given a magazine containing 10 rounds of ammunition 
and is to take up a central position in front of the targets.) 

“The practice should have demonstrated to y ou the simplicity of 
the gun. So long as y ou take up the correct fighting crouch position 
and keep your chin over the compensator and look at the tar get, it is 
only a matter of trigger pressing.” 


THIRD FIRING PRACTICE. 
"Tat gets seis cstiescdvigcieoa ieee! Four No. 3 and two No. 3 battle order 
Ran Gertie ties ett 10 square yards. 
AMMUNITION. 0... eee eee 10 rounds per man. 


(This practice is carried out exactly the same as the Ninth F iring 
Practice with the revolver. It is beneficial if a subsequent practice can 
be carried out under more difficult lighting conditions.) 


FINAL BATTLE ASSAULT PRACTICE. 


TAT Ots jaciiciiusenged 12 No. 3 and 3 No. | to be set up in 
four or five rooms if possible. 

Ranges. canicidnidlantias 4 or five rooms. 

AMMUNITION. oo... eee eeeeteeeteees 20 rounds per man. 


(The practice is carried out in the same manner as the Final Battle 
Assault Practice with the revolver.) 


GENERAL HINTS FOR POLICE PERSONNEL. 


“The following hints may be useful to personnel and may be in- 
terspersed with the lectures given during the course of training in 
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close quarter battle. In view of the fact that one or more of these 
methods may be dangerous to life, their use should be conf ined to 
emergency only.” 


“POLICE RAIDS.” 

“Occasions arise during which personnel are compelled to break 
open a door to effect either an arrest or search. If there is a possibility 
of some person in the room putting up ar med resistance then there is 
the possibility of the persons breaking the door being shot through the 
door. In order to obviate this chance the following method is effec- 
tive—its only drawback being that the instrument used has to be pre- 
pared beforehand and carried during the raid.” 

“A piece of fairly heavy chain about seven feet long is required to- 
gether with an iron or lead ball weighing about 20 pounds. The heavy 
weight is secured in the centre of the chain, the tw o ends of which 
should be fitted with handles to facilitate the swinging of the chain.” 

“One man stands on either side of the door to be brok en open so 
that they are not ina line of f ire from any shots which may come 
through the door from the inside of the room. Each man tales a grip on 
the handle at each end of the chain. The heavy weight is centred about 
a foot or so below the lock on the door and about three feet away. The 
heavy weight is then swung in an arc so that it does not quite reach the 
door. On the third s wing or so the weight is brought right over in the 
swing and crashed onto the lock. Roughly speaking the method can be 
described as the same as thro wing somebody into a s wimming pool; 
i.e., one, two, three . . . throw. The only difference is that the last throw 
continues right over to complete the circle. Practice is required by the 
men who are to operate the ball and chain so that thy can bring it down 
on any given spot.” 


“OPENING Doors.” 

“Should it be necessary to go into a house through a door w hich, 
owing to the circumstances of the case, should not be brolen open, and 
there is a chance of the person inside the door slamming it to as soon 
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as he sees who it is, the following method will be found effective.” 

“Prepare a long rubber wedge from a piece of old motor car type 
or similar substance. The tapering end should be v ery thin indeed to 
permit it being placed under doors designed to keep out draughts. Prior 
to knocking on the door or ringing the bell, slip the thin end of the 
wedge under the door and place the toe of the foot against the thick 
end. As the door is opened slide the foot forw ard so as to drive the 
wedge with the door. Any attempt to shut the door even although it has 
only been opened an inch or so, will be fr ustrated as the wedge will 
lock securely against any pressure from the inside.” 


“HOLD-UPs.” 

“When holding a man up at the end of your gun, never put the gun 
within his reach and NEVER stick it into his stomach or back as is so 
prevalent on the screen.” 

“Should any person be rash enough to stick his gun into yur stom- 
ach or back and tell you to put your hands up, the following method will 
be found effective.” 

“Tf the gun is in y our stomach, raise the hands high abo ve your 
head and as wide as possible. Place the feet slightly apart to give bal- 
ance. The large target presented by your stretching your hands high 
and wide may put any adversary off his guard and this bluff should be 
carried further by your talking to him. Any nonsense will do so long 
as it takes up his attention. Whilst talking, suddenly swing the right 
hand down in a circle and knock the wrist holding the gun to YOUR 
left. Grab the wrist with your right hand and tug the left arm of your 
opponent well under your left armpit and clasp it there. At the same 
time bring your left hand under his right ar m and place it under the 
elbow joint and then hea ve upwards with the left hand and y ou will 
most probably break his arm. This may be followed up by placing the 
‘V’ formed by your middle and fourth fingers under his nostrils and 
forcing his head back and at the same time bring the right knee smatly 
into the crutch.” 

“This method should be thoroughly practiced with a friend when 
it will be found that e ven although the gun is cock ed your opponent 
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will not have time to pull the trigger before you have knocked it away 
from your stomach.” 

“Should the gun be stuck into the small of yur back a slightly dif- 
ferent method is necessary. Before you use it, however, you must be 
sure that the gun is actually in your back and is not a few inches away. 
If this precaution is not taken you will get shot.” 

“Raise the hands high and wide as in the previous method and en- 
sure that the gun is in your back. This may be done by handing back a 
little or slowing your pace down. Walk forward and talk . . . this is im- 
portant, and you must talk about something which is going to hold your 
adversary’s attention. As you talk it is natural that you turn your head 
and then gradually half turn your body from the waist. This turning 
movement, if done correctly, will leave the gun pointing across y our 
back instead of directly at it. You should be able to feel this in the small 
of your back. When you are quite sure that the muzzle has been di- 
verted bring the left hand and arm down as quickly as possible on the 
outside of your opponents right arm. Clasp the arm tightly under the left 
armpit and bring the left hand, palm upwards, under this elbow joint 
and heave upwards. At the same time tum and bring your knee into the 
crutch and use the ‘V’ grip under his nostrils to push back his head.” 


“SECURING OF PRISONERS.” 

“Tt may be necessary during a raid or other police operation to se- 
cure persons and to leave without a guard to enable you to go on with 
the operation. Both the follo wing methods are effective and both are 
dangerous and persons so secured should not be left for more than 20 
minutes before release.” 

“The ‘grapevine’ method is used when there is a long pole or 
stave in the ground in the immediate vicinity and no other method 
is available.” 

“Order the prisoner to tak e up a position as if he w ere going to 
climb the pole, i.e., put his hands round it above his head and wrap his 
left leg round the bottom of the pole. When he has adopted this posi- 
tion, draw his right leg round the front of his left foot and twist his right 
foot around the BACK of his left foot and round the back of the pole. 
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Do not attempt to take the right leg and foot round the front of the pole. 
Push the man down on the pole until he is squatting solidl y on his 
haunches and leave him there. If left for a long period the prisoner my 
fall back from the pole and severely rupture his stomach.” 

“The next method makes use of about two metres of twine or cord” 

“Lie your prisoner on the floor, face downwards, and draw one of 
his hands to the centre of his back and tie his thumb with one end of the 
twine. Take the twine round his chest and bring it to the back again. 
Draw the second hand to the centre of the back and tie the second thumb 
to the first one. Take the twine up round his neck and bring it down his 
back. Bend one of his legs back from the knee and secure the twine to 
his foot and ankle. Lay the prisoner on his side. The method is only dan- 
gerous if the prisoner struggles, when he will strangle himself.” 


“SELF-DEFENCE.” 


The Rock Crusher. 

“Tf attacked and you find the opportunity, place the tip of the four 
fingers of your master hand against the chest of y our opponent just 
where the ribs join. Press lightly and then bring the heel of your hand 
as hard as possible onto the chest. The method is dangerous and may 
burst the chest of a weak opponent but will always drop even a strong 
man.” 

“Tf walking beside a captor who has not secured your hands, stop 
suddenly and swing the hand in an arc parallel to the gound at the side 
of his neck just above where it joins the collar bone. Keep your fingers 
rigid and strike hard with the side of your hand.” 

“This method can be used against an enemy sentry at night.” 


“SEARCHES.” 

“Keep your gun well away from him and face him to wards the wall 
with his palms above his head and flat on the vall. Order your prisoner 
to draw his feet further away from the wall and slide his hands down the 
wall. Repeat this order and he will have to bend from the waist. Repeat 
your order until your prisoner is in a position where his chest is paral- 
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lel to the ground and can only keep his balance by hard pressure with 
the palms of his hands against the wall.” 

“Step right in between his legs from behind and hook one of your 
feet round the inside of one of his legs. You may now put the gun away 
and search.” 

“Should the prisoner make any attempt to move or escape, jerk 
sharply on the foot you have hooked round the bottom of his le g and 
you will bring him off his balance and flat on his face. Step back and 
cover him with your gun.” 

“Tf you have two prisoners to search, this is done by standing them 
both against the wall with their hands up and one behind the otherThe 
outer man places his hands outside those of the inner man. The outer 
man moves down the wall and is searched. The inner man is unable to 
move without throwing his companion off his balance on to the floor 
which will give you time to step back and dra w your gun. When you 
have searched one man, cause them to change positions and repeat the 
procedure with the second man.” 

“The above methods are used when you are alone and it is neces- 
sary to search one, or two, people.” 
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